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The influence of the discovery of atomic energy on sociology lies in the field of social change and the social 
effects of invention. The atomic bomb will cause changes in international organization, in cities, and in many 
institutions. To attain a lasting world government controlling the use of the bomb and to break up large cities 
into smaller ones are stupendous efforts in collective action and call for a huge amount of sociological re- 
search. The use of atomic energy in machines will usher in the atomic age and more; the scientific revolution 
and its industrial uses may have even more extensive effects upon society than the industrial revolution, 
ushered in by steam. The crisis of atomic energy raises the problem of changed methods of sociology to meet 


the future. 


The explosion of the atomic bomb over 
Hiroshima on August 6, 1945, is thought to 
have ended an era of history. This event 
may be of greater concern in the histories of 
the distant future than World War II. The 
first great use of mechanical power—steam 
—ushered in the “industrial revolution.” 
The use of atomic energy appears to be a 
beginning of the “scientific revolution” 
which will underlie and be more extensive 
than the “atomic age,” as the new era is 
now popularly called. Atomic energy, then, 
is expected to change many of our social 
institutions and hence is not unrelated to 
sociology. 


I 


The study of the atomic bomb falls into 
that branch of sociology variously charac- 
terized as “material culture” or the “social 
effects of technology” or the “‘sociology of 
invention” and is generally dealt with in 
treatises on sociology in the sections carry- 
ing the title “Social Change.” However, 


other fields of sociology, such as population, 
community, social organization, and even 
social psychology, will be affected by the 
modifications which atomic energy will 
make. There is, of course, a good deal known 
about the general processes by which sci- 
entific discoveries and mechanical inven- 
tions change society, and this knowledge 
is useful in any anticipation of the changes 
precipitated by the release of atomic energy. 
But we are jnterested in the implications of 
this particular discovery. 

Just as it takes time, money, and re- 
search on the part of physicists, chemists, 
and engineers to produce an atomic bomb, 
so time, money, and research are necessary 
for sociologists to uncover the social effects 
of this new source of power. The ready 
advice of editorial writers, lecturers, preach- 
ers, columnists, and radio commentators is 
not worth very much, perhaps even less 
than the advice of natural scientists on the 
social implications of their discoveries. It 
is the function of the natural scientist to 
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make the atomic bomb, but of the social 
scientist to say what the social consequences 
are likely to be. 

The scientific studies of the social effects 
of invention have been almost exclusively 
of what has happened in the past. Thus the 
Hammonds wrote on the effects of the in- 
dustrial revolution on village life in Eng- 
land; and Webb described the effect of 
barbed wire, the windmill, and the “six- 
shooter” on the settling of the Great Plains 
of the United States. However, since the 
processes by which techniques change social 
institutions have been studied and in part 
generalized, it ought to be possible te an- 

ticipate the impending changes in society 
which are due to atomic energy. No doubt, 
if sociologists had the two-billion-dollar 
fund, which the physicists and engineers 
had to finance constructing the bomb, then 
in several years’ time they could advise 
adequately on the social adjustments to 
this new source of power. 

The first step in the process of studying 
the problem is to analyze the concept. The 
only application of atomic energy up to the 
present is the atomic bomb, made by split- 
ting the nucleus of the atom of uranium. 
Later, there is every reason to think that 
this fission may be made to yield a steady 
flow of energy to heat water or otherwise 
to run machines. This has not yet been 
achieved; but, since the speed of the neu- 
trons which break up the nuclei of atoms 

\.may be controlled precisely, it should be 
possible in perhaps from two to five years to 
utilize atomic energy industrially, at least to 
generate steam. Then, too, it must be re- 
membered that important inventions evolve 
from the often crude, simple, and small 
forms they have when they are first made. 

It may be that the atomic nuclei from ele- 

ments other than uranium will yield their 

vast energies. Finally, the splitting of the 
atom’s nucleus may provide a very great 
impetus to many other varied types of sci- 
entific research. Already the nuclear physi- 
cists have produced for the first time a new 
element beyond the ninety-two that com- 
pose the periodic table. Indeed, two new 
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elements have been made that, so far as we 
know, did not exist until 1942. These are 
neptunium and plutonium. 

This new scientific achievement is a 
most extraordinary one. The atom itself is 
very small. If a drop of water were expand- 
ed to the size of the earth, one of its atoms 
would be about the size of an orange. But 
the atom itself is like our planetary system, 
with electrons composed of electrically 
charged protons and revolving around a 
nucleus at its center, These electrons and 
protons are, too, extremely small. The 
radius of a human hair is ten billion times 
greater than that of an electron. Yet it is by 
the energy from such incredibly small par- 
ticles that the city of Hiroshima was de- 
stroyed by one small bomb, exploding one 
thousand feet in the air and killing one 
hundred thousand human beings. 

The potentialities of the invention under 
discussion are further seen from the famous 
equation formulated by Einstein in 1905 to 
show how mass is changed into energy: 
E = MC’, where E is the energy in ergs, 
M the mass in grams, and C the speed of 
light, measured in centimeters per second. 
It is the size of C? which makes £ so large. 
The speed of light is 186,000 miles per sec- 
ond, or, squared, it is 3(10)*® in centimeters 
per second. This equation shows how the 
full release of nuclear energy from so small 
an object as a railroad ticket is enough to 
run a passenger train several times around 
the earth. 


II 


There may be a great many different so- 
cial effects of the bomb. Over one hundred 
and fifty different social effects of radio have 
been recorded. Some possible social effects 
of the atomic bomb are discernible now in 
dim outline. One class of influence is on 
methods of warfare. Warfare, provided we 
have wars, will probably be undergoing 
changes for centuries because of the bomb 
and the superbomb into which it may 
evolve. What these changes will be it is bet- 
ter for the military experts to say than for 
the sociologists, and the students of military 
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methods are already working on the prob- 
lem. But to the layman it would seem that 
aggregations of naval units would be very 
vulnerable; that the very important naval 
base and the naval airplane carrier which 
made possible the marvelous achievements 
of our fleet in the Pacific will afford much 
less security; and that if they should be 
easily destroyed, then the operation of 
fleets will be severely restricted. Will these 
vessels be driven under the sea as subma- 
rines? 

That atomic bombs. will be carried by 
rockets is almost assured. The V-2 rocket 
bomb traveled from the coast of the Nether- 
lands to London at a speed of three thou- 
sand miles an hour. In view of such an ac- 
complishment and taking cognizance of the 
principle of the evolution of invention, it 
seems that in the next war bombs will cross 
such distances as the Atlantic Ocean or the 
Polar regions of the north in a very few 
minutes. Even if the aim should be bad, 
bombs launched from planes high above 
antiaircraft fire should have better aim. If 
the bombs increase in size, it is quite con- 
ceivable that the city of Chicago could be 
completely destroyed by one bomb, and 
probably by a very few of the present size. 
Among the many military research projects 
to be started by the atomic bomb, the most 
important will be the attempt to prevent 
the murderous missile from reaching its 
destination. Physicists, however, hold out 
little hope; for realistic theories along which 
to work are yet unknown. Premature deto- 
nation seems impossible, and interception 
will surely be difficult. How this will be done 
rests upon research beyond the reach of the 
social scientist. 

However, some effects of the bomb on 
social institutions are in the realm of so- 
ciology. A possible effect is on national and 
international organization. These may be 
changed. in the very effort to obtain an 
agreement on the part of nations not to 
make bombs or not to use them in war. 
There are certain precedents to make us 
think that- such agreements may be ob- 
tained. There was, for instance, an agree- 


ment not to use poison gas in warfare. 
Then, with a few months’ effort, the Pact of 
Paris to outlaw war was signed by nearly all 
nations. But the agreement not to use poison 
gas was violated, and in a decade after the 
Pact of Paris the world was at war. The 
problem is to make an agreement that will 
not be broken. Hence the concern should 
be on the subject of controls. The most 
common suggestion on controls is to have 
reports on the nuclear-fission activities with- 
in their borders made by different nations to 
other nations or to a central organization of 
all the nations. More difficult would be in- 
spection by other nationals of laboratories 
and factories, either periodically or with- 
out notice. Even though the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations Organization 
should undertake such a supervision, there 
would still be the problem of policing and 
punishment, which might be effected in the 
case of a small nation but would be very 
difficult with one of the great powers. What 
is needed is a stronger organization than the 
former League of Nations or the newer 
United Nations Organization. Such strength 
could not be obtained without surrendering 
sovereignty, to do which the great powers, 
in particular, would be most reluctant. 

The drive necessary to produce such a 
strong central world government would 
have to be tremendous. There are those who 
claim that the fear of the atomic bomb in a 
“pushbutton” war will be enough to furnish 
that drive. But is there not a greater proba- 
bility that we shall forget the bomb rather 
than develop the awful fear necessary to 
banish it? Within a week after Hiroshima, 
department stores were having “atomic” 
sales and burlesque theaters were announc- 
ing atomic or anatomic dancers. Here is 
certainly a field for research in social psy- 
chology. 

But suppose a world government is set 
up again. The question arises as to how long 
it will endure against the drives for power 
and self-interest on the part of large local 
units of such a world organization. The 
League of Nations did not prevent a world 
war, nor did the stronger constitution of the 
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United States prevent a civil war. If a world 
government cannot prevent a war, then 
there comes the terrible atomic bomb with 
all its destructiveness. The sociologist 
would have something to contribute in 
setting up studies of the coherence of groups. 
Much research has been done on the bonds 
that hold individuals together in groups, 
such as the family, the local community, 
the face-to-face group. It is not difficult to 
know why the cohesion is strong in a village 
community covering so little territory that 
personal contacts with everyone in the vil- 
lage are frequent. But when a people ex- 
pands to cover more territory, as in a na- 
tion the size of the United States, China, or 
Russia, then the problem of cohesion is 
greater. Contacts must depend upon the 
communication and transportation inven- 
tions and the extent to which they are used. 
There are many instances in history when 
government expanded more rapidly and 
further than the agencies that make co- 
hesion. These empires of great sway general- 
ly broke up. 

There are some who believe that if the 
fear motive fails, the spirit of the brother- 
hood of man may be so strong as to over- 
tide all these obstacles and build ‘‘one 
world.” But if the brotherhood-of-man ap- 
peal has not succeeded in the past, what has 
the bomb done, aside from the fear it in- 
stils, to make it any more probable of suc- 
cess now? 

There is another way of obtaining world 
government than by agreement, a method 
that has proved very effective in the past in 
extending the territory under a single gov- 
ernment. It is the method of conquest. In- 
deed, with the bomb and the airplane, a 
world government by one conquering power 
may be as probable as a world government 
by agreement. Such a world government, 
once achieved through the ghastly use of 
the bomb, might have as good a chance of 
enduring as a world confederation or even a 
world federation. That such an event as a 
conquest of the whole world by one nation 
is possible may be considered on the basis 
of history. The empires in the age of the 
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horse and the sailboat were perhaps larger 
when measured in units of speed of the 
transportation agencies of the time than the 
world is today in terms of the speed of the 
airplane. But empires have broken up in 
the past, too, and so may a world govern- 
ment based on conquest—until the agencies 
of cohesion make the peoples of the world 
more nearly like a community. 

The foregoing narration of the possible 
consequences of the atomic bomb upon in- 
ternational organization suggests some lines 
of needed sociological research as a basis of 
action. The presentation has, by design, 
showed difficulties, for the purpose of in- 
dicating the many steps of development on 
which research is needed before a stable 
world government will be probable. Certain 
sections of our vocal leaders are turning 
with fervor toward working for world gov- 
ernment and the abolition of war. Such a 
movement is natural in view of the tragedies 
of a long war just finished and in view of a 
new instrument of destruction. The psy- 
chology of the times favors such an expres- 
sion of hope; but there must be studies of 
ways and means, which, in turn, rest on 
social research. 

III 

Another social effect of the bomb is on 
cities, even though it should never fall on 
one. The objective of a bomb is an aggrega- 
tion of peoples. Bombing during the cam- 
paign in northern Italy against the Ger- 
mans in the second World War was not very 
effective when the German armies were 
scattered in the hills and mountains. It is 
cities that have been the object of bombing 
raids. If all the buildings and people on 
Manhattan Island could be destroyed with 
two or three bombs, then such destruction 
could be avoided if the peoples and the 
buildings were removed and placed else- 
where. But such a removal would not serve 
its purpose unless they were scattered and 
relocated in small places—say, one hundred 
of them. 

Breaking up New York is only illustra- 
tive. There are 200 cities with populations 
of more than 50,000 each in the United 
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States, having a total population of 50,000,- 
ooo. To remake these 200 cities into 1,000 
would cost around $250,000,000,000, which 
is less than the cost of the second World 
War to the United States and perhaps less 
than the cost of a third world war. This 
expenditure could be spread out into several 
five-year plans with an annual cost of 
$10,000,000,000-$1 5,000,000,000. 

This undertaking is stupendous— 
so much so that it seems utterly imprac- 
ticable. Perhaps it is. However, we must 
consider that the alternative is the possible 
killing of fifty million city dwellers in a few 
minutes in a sneak attack by a formidable 
enemy. 

If men cannot make this effort, it may be 
because they can no more be trusted to re- 
frain from blowing themselves up with the 
atomic bomb than anthropoids could be 
trusted with a stick of dynamite. The trou- 
ble seems to be with man rather than with 
the bomb. 

If, however, we should not be successful 
in making a lasting agreement not to use the 
bomb, should we not study the problem of 
breaking up our cities into towns and vil- 
lages and removing some of them from the 
crowded eastern seaboard into the less 
crowded area west of the Mississippi and 
further removed from the national borders? 
The Pueblo Indians once moved their cities 
from the plains, where they were the prey 
of their warlike enemies, and set them in 
caves scooped out of canyon walls high above 
the river. This was a task as difficult for 
them, perhaps, with their simple tools, as a 
decentralization of our big cities would be 
for us, with all our technology and wealth. 
We lived as a race for hundreds of thousands 
of years without cities. In fact, we have 
lived in cities scarcely a century: seventy- 
five million of us in the United States live 
away from cities now. 

Other issues concern the possible loss of 
the advantages of our urban civilization. 
Do the desirable products of city life come 
only from the big cities? With thought and 
planning, might they not be had from cities 
of fifty thousand population, especially if 
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there was specialization by cities and ade- 
quate transportation? What are these ad- 
vantages? Symphony orchestras, museums, 
universities, aggregations of intelligentsia, 
quick facilities for making personal con- 
tacts, luxury markets, metropolitan news- 
papers, etc. Only research will reveal the 
possibilities of obtaining these advantages 
in smaller places. Much study would also 
be needed on the maximum size of the city 
and its configuration to escape attack by 
atomic bombs launched from an airplane or 
arriving by rocket. 

It is possible that our urban civilization 
might be much better with well-planned 
smaller cities and towns. We could have 
better health, fewer accidents, wider streets 
for automobiles, more parking places for 
automobiles, landing places for helicopters, 
more sunlight, space for gardens, more 
parks, less smoke, more comfortable homes, 
efficient places of work, and, in general, 
more beauty. 

The plan for a city might be different. 
The radial type, like a wheel lying on the 
ground, is, indeed, similar to the traditional 
target in rifle practice. The city plan might 
better take the form of a rope laid out 
straight or coiled in various designs. Any 
realistic design of a city, however, musf/be 
based on transportation. Cities are creations 
of long-distance and local transportation. 
Therefore, any redistribution of cities 


means a redistribution of transportation. ~~ 


Hence much research on transportation and 
the location of the new cities is needed. 

The breaking-up of two hundred large 
cities into smaller ones will appear to many 
readers as an extreme and impossible sug- 
gestion, which, of course, it is—unless seen 
against the alternative of atomic warfare. 
To those who appreciate the significance of 
the atomic bomb the idea will at least not 
appear absurd. For those who do not ap- 
preciate the significance, it has been sug- 
gested that the United States should drop 
one of its atomic bombs on every country 
in the world, including the United States, 
to wake the people up to a recognition of its 
meaning. 
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To those who think a major frontal at- 
tack on the problem is out of the question, 
a piecemeal approach is suggested. Thus it 
might be agreed that, whenever a slum area 
in a city is cleared, no new buildings be con- 
structed there. Or a possible policy would 
be to deny any city a population growth 
beyond, say, fifty thousand. Or again, a 
definite number of buildings per year might 
be transferred to a distant suburb. Even the 
piece-by-piece approach is extraordinarily 
difficult. For instance, what city or what 
business in a city would be willing to limit 
the growth to a definite figure? Nearly 
every business in a city profits by increase 
in size of the city, as the single-taxers have 
shown in their discussion of the unearned 
increment. As to moving buildings out one 
at a time, it must be recalled that there are 
interrelationships that hardly permit such 
a fragmentary change. For instance, the 
University of Chicago is planning to build a 
new building. Should it be built in another 
city or in the suburbs, while the present 
buildings remain on their present site with- 
in the city? It seems a very difficult task to 
move the University of Chicago a hundred 
miles away. Yet within twenty-five years an 
atomic bomb may melt down all the build- 
ings now on the campus and all the equip- 
ment, books, and laboratories. 

The first step in any piecemeal effort 
should be to place underground, or to make 
plans to place underground before a war 
begins, the buildings supplying crucial or 
necessary goods or services for war or for 
civilians during war. Such would be central 
electric stations, railroad terminals, fac- 
tories that make key war products. Es- 
pecially should factories making atomic 
bombs be secreted and the stockpiles scat- 
tered or protected. 

The problem of the location of cities in 
an atomic age has effects, too, on the rank- 
ing of the great powers of the world. Hither- 
to the countries with the most factories 
(and hence the most cities) have been the 
greatest military powers. But in the atomic 
age the very concentration of this urban 
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population becomes a weakness. For in- 
stance, the United States has a much great- 
er concentration of urban population than 
Russia and hence is more vulnerable to 
atomic bombs. From the same observation, 
it may be argued that Russia, who has yet 
to build most of her cities, is in a better 
position to keep them small, since the 
task is not the very difficult one of breaking 
up old cities but the easier one of building 
new ones. These can be scattered and kept 
small in Russia, China, and other less ur- 
banized but expanding areas. 

Perhaps the helicopter will help in the 
gradual breaking-up of cities into small 
units. The automobile has created many 
suburbs, by moving out families which once 
lived within the city. Perhaps the helicopter 
will create more. But with aircraft the proc- 
ess will be very gradual. 

The scattering of our cities by wholesale 
or retail methods will necessitate a concerted 
effort not made in peacetime and only ap- 
proached during a war. For instance, local 
government and local autonomy would, it 
seems, have to give way to a strong central 
national government. Some central au- 
thority must see that cities do not grow 
larger than a given size, unless the cities 
would all voluntarily support such a re- 
striction. The breaking-up of cities would 
be beyond the financial powers of the in- 
dividual cities. There would be so many 
balances and equities disturbed in the re- 
locating of a city as to cause great friction 
and resistance. It would be a collective un- 
dertaking, well-nigh impossible except un- 
der the spur of a great crisis. A crisis great 
enough to spur us to dismember our cities 
is almost sure to come sometime. But then 
it will be too late. Are we farsighted enough 
to act in advance, when such action calls for 
an almost superhuman effort? Perhaps it 
would be easier to create a world govern- 
ment to control the atomic bomb. 

Thus the probable social effects of the 
bomb on cities makes necessary a great deal 
of sociological research, perhaps hundreds 
of large projects, in order to find the best 


adjustments, assuming that the atomic 
bomb will not be prohibited by interna- 
tional agreement. 

There is, of course, the possibility that 
the bomb may not be used in the next war 
but without any agreement whatsoever be- 
tween nations. We did not use poison gas 
during the last war, probably not because of 
any agreement. Perhaps fear of retaliation 
may prevent it. But we cannot know this in 


advance, and we should live in fear of its 


being used. During the last war we prepared 
against gas warfare—by supplying gas 
masks. 

Three classes of social influences of the 
atomic bomb have been designated: the 
effects on war, on international organiza- 
tion, and on cities. There are many other 
effects and many other institutions that will 
have to be modified. But enough has been 
said to indicate the relation of the bomb to 
sociology. 


IV 


The discussion up to this point has con- 
cerned only one single fabrication based on 
atomic energy, the atomic bomb. The 
atomic age, though, will not be the creation 
of the bomb but of the industrial and per- 
sonal peacetime uses of nuclear fission of 
uranium and very probably of other ele- 
ments. It is these that will create the atomic 
age and that will form the bases for great 
scientific discoveries in a variety of fields 
and thus usher in the scientific revolution. 
We know little as yet about peacetime uses 
of atomic energy, for there have been none, 
so far. 

It is very difficult to speak sensibly about 
the social effects of inventions when we do 
not know what the inventions are to be. 
Also, reliable predictions of social effects of 
inventions can hardly be obtained without 
accurate ideas about prices and costs. For- 
tunately, the purpose of this article is not 
to predict, but rather to indicate, the effects 
of these new scientific discoveries on so- 
ciology. Here it is only necessary to say that 
the uses of this enormous power will proba- 
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bly make many profound changes in the so- 
cial order. 

The nearest analogy is the industrial 
revolution, based upon the first extensive 
use of mechanical power—steam. Wind on 
sails and windmills had led to some social 
changes, but not to the extent that steam 
did. The range of the influence of the metal 
machine using steam has been so great that 
hardly a single branch of the social sciences 
dealing with modern times is not concerned 
to some extent with the industrial revolu- 
tion. Steam made possible the cities with 
their urban civilization; though steam was 
not used on the farms directly, yet indirect- 
ly it shifted farming from the subsistence 
type to commercial farming and thus radi- 
cally altered agriculture. With the factories 
and railroads run by steam, there came a 
new economic organization. The social 
classes were altered and new ones created. 
A new division and distribution of wealth 
followed. The ranking of nations in military 
power was shifted, and the nature of war- 
fare changed. The nations with blast fur- 
naces became the great powers. Before 
steam, the factories of production were in 
the household. Steam destroyed the house- 
hold economy, eliminated the women’s 
work, and gave them jobs in factories, 
stores, and offices. Both the family as an 
organization and the position of women in 
society were radically changed by steam. 
Steam brought to cities many new prob- 
lems of health, crime, education, divorce, 
recreation, morals, religion, justice. The 
foregoing are only a few of the important 
social changes precipitated by the use of 
this first great source of mechanical power. 
Now there comes from the atom a new 
source of energy, enormous in quantity. 
Does atomic energy foreshadow social con- 
sequences comparable to those that fol- 
lowed the discovery of steam power and the 
invention of machines to use it? 

The answer to these questions depends, 
first, upon when the uses of atomic energy 
will become widespread industrially. This 
we do not know. We already have cheap 
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sources of power in coal, oil, and electricity. 
If these are cheaper than atomic power, they 
will be used. In countries where there is no 
coal, it is imported. The energy from the 
atom, if used industrially, must, of course, 
be used in machines, almost surely such as 
are used now. These machines are made of 
metals which must be processed as now. In- 
deed, power is only a small part of the total 
costs of production. Hence it may be argued 
that atomic energy is, at best, merely the 
substitution of one type of power for an- 
other and that all we can expect is the con- 
tinuation of present trends. 

The same argument could have been 
used in the early 1700’s regarding the steam 
engine. Steam would be only a substitute 
for human or animal energy and would be 
used only if it was cheaper. People were al- 
ready living together in communities. 
Steam would only make them grow, and 
hence it would mean only a continuance of 
trends. Yet, within two centuries, steam 
had profoundly altered civilization and had 
left unchanged hardly a single social institu- 
tion. 

It is only necessary to state that the 
evolution of the release of atomic fission 
bears watching and that there are factors 
which make it possible that the social effects 
will be many, radical, and profound. This 
conception of probability is strengthened 
by the precedent of steam and by the enor- 
mous energy that becomes available, as in- 
dicated by the equation E = MC*. Much 
depends ‘on (a) whether the nucleus of more 
common elements may be fissioned and (0) 
the cost of the operation. 

Without allowing too much speculation, 
it is possible that very cheap power might 
work out to increase greatly the standard of 
living. Production in factories might be 
done with fewer and fewer human laborers. 
The hours of labor might become very much 
shorter. If atomic energy could be used for 
transportation purposes, community life 
and the structure of nations might be tre- 
mendously changed. If used in airplanes by 
jet propulsion, it would make practicable 
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travel at supersonic speeds; and if these 
sources of energy for aircraft were cheap, the 
size and interconnections of the great vari- 
ety of social organization and communities 
would lead to very many interesting pos- 
sibilities in diffusion and in collective effort. 
The social changes due to the peacetime 
uses of atomic energy might become vastly 
greater than the social changes that may 
follow the bomb alone. 

However, these possible changes are not 
all likely to come as suddenly as did the 
bomb in Hiroshima; for, the parts of civili- 
zation being so highly integrated, when one 
part changes its effects are slowed up be- 
cause of the interconnections of the other 
parts. The accumulated cultural lag is 
great, and the resulting inertia slows change 
and, of course, produces maladjustments 
and social problems. 


V 


Previous studies of the social effects of 
invention have shown that, whenever re- 
search in the physical sciences results in a 
major invention, it precipitates a variety of 
social changes and a consequent need for 
research in the social sciences. Thus the in- 
vention of the automobile created problems 
for the family, for the city, for the courts, 
for the police, for education, for children, 
for health, for other transportation agencies, 
for government, for morals, for the church. 
For every subsidized piece of research in 
natural science there should be correspond- 
ing financial aids to research in social sci- 
ence. Since two billion dollars were spent 
on making the atomic bomb which will 
produce many social problems, an intelligent 
society would aid social research to solve 
the problems the bomb creates. The atom, 
then, will change the subject matter of 
sociology. 

It also raises the question as to a change 
in method. For instance, the study of in- 
stitutions, custom, social behavior, and 
ideology has been nearly always a study 
either of the past or of the present, which 
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very quickly becomes the past. But does 
not the discovery of nuclear fission raise the 
question as to whether sociologists should 
not study the future? There is a time se- 
quence between the discovery and its social 
effects. Nuclear fission is achieved in 1939 
and is put to use in 1945, but the social 
effects will come in the 1950’s and in suc- 
ceeding decades. With the invention known, 
is it not possible to study the impending so- 
cial changes in advance? The method is 
somewhat different from that of the his- 
torical method, whether quantitative or 
descriptive, and it presents many difficul- 
ties. New methods are often products of 
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social conditions. The social conditions of 
the present time that may modify socio- 
logical methods are those of social change 
which necessitate social planning, which, in 
turn, deals with the future. Almost every 
social institution except the faculty of a 
university deals with the future in connec- 
tion with some planning, rudimentary 
though it may be. But social scientists al- 
most universally deal with the past, either 
remote or very recent. But action in an age 
of social change should rest on considera- 
tions of the future. So the atom forces soci- 
ologists to look to the future. 
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METHODS OF MEASUREMENT OF AESTHETIC FOLKWAYS 
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ABSTRACT 


The applicability of standard statistical devices to the field of aesthetic folkways is explored. Orchestral 
res of the leading symphony societies were analyzed from the date of founding to the present. 
Various statistical measures are here applied to selected segments of this history to illustrate the degree of 
consensus and difference of taste between cities; the weight of conductors and political events in the forma- 


tion of taste; the 


lag in taste between the élite and the popular audiences. Aesthetic taste, here treated 


empirically, not subjectively, is a complex phenomenon to which nonaesthetic factors make a large con- 


tribution. 


The purpose of this paper is to explore 
the applicability of some of the standard 
statistical measures to the description and 
analysis of trends in aesthetic folkways in 
the realm of musical taste, as evidenced in 
the symphonic repertoires in the United 
States. 


AESTHETIC FOLKWAYS 


It may be contended that aesthetic 
phenomena are an individual and subjective 
experience and not subject to social control 
and therefore are not properly classified as 
folkways. But upon further reflection it will 
be evident that aesthetic tastes do display a 
certain consensus and that they are codified 
and culturally transmitted, just as are ethi- 
cal or economic folkways. Like other codes, 
they are fortified by ethnocentric rationali- 
zations and by an aesthetic ‘“‘conscience”’ 
which labels discrepant forms as decadent 
or ugly. They assume even an institutional 
character in their elaborate organization. 
They manifest a constellation of patterns in 
public performances, in economic support, 
in educational policy, in the organization of 
vested interests, in the theories and laws of 
harmonic construction—all of which is sup- 
ported by a vast corpus of literature and 
criticism. Far from being, therefore, a pri- 
vate experience, taste can be treated, like 
any other form of social behavior, as an em- 
pirical phenomenon and may be defined as 
the more or less consistent range of aesthetic 
pxeference by a given group, of which the 
concert programs are samples. It would be 
very tempting to develop the sociopsycho- 


logical aspects of this phenomenon of 
“taste.” Since, however, the purpose of this 
paper is primarily to illustrate methods of 
measurement, the appropriateness of the 
terminology of “folkway” and “taste” will 
not now be further considered. 


SOURCE OF DATA 


The original data for the following stud- 
ies are contained in a monograph‘ on history 
of repertoires of the eight oldest symphony 
orchestras in the United States.? This is a 
history of music not in terms of biographies 
and schools but in terms of the end and pur- 
pose of all music, namely, actual perform- 
ance—“behavior”—under discernible social 
conditions. It is obviously advantageous to 
select the data with an eye to their homo- 
geneity, hence the subscription and popular 
concert repertoires are segregated, and the 
data for each orchestra are tabulated sepa- 
rately. 

PROBLEMS OF MEASUREMENT 


Although we might agree that the basic 
problem of measurement of a folkway would 
be the prevalence (frequency) of its practice, 
there are other issues which must be solved. 
Among them are: (1) classification of the 
hundreds of items (composers or composi- 


* John H. Mueller and Kate Hevner, Trends in 
Musical Taste (“Indiana University Publications: 
Humanities Series,”” No. 8 [Bloomington, 1942]). 


2 These are, with the year of their founding: New 
York Philharmonic (1841), New York Symphony 
(1878), and the orchestras of Boston (1881), Chicago 
(1891), Cincinnati (1895), Philadelphia (1900), 
Minneapolis (1903), and St. Louis (1912). 
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tions; (2) selection of a criterion of weight- 
ing the compositions if they are not to be 
weighted equally; (3) determination of 
trends; (4) the measurement of the differ- 
ences and similarities in taste as between 
cities or periods in the same city; and (5) 
the isolation of the variables in the very 
complex phenomena of public concerts. 

The problem of classification was solved, 
as it should be, according to the purposes of 
the study. In order to facilitate identifica- 
tion of the conditioning factors, composers 
were in many cases individually studied or 
grouped in terms of their nationality or the 


CHART I 


POPULARITY PYRAMID 
THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
1921-35 
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character of their trend line. Furthermore, 
since a composer lives by being performed 
and since the time available for perform- 
ances is limited, compositions were weighted 
by length of playing-time, i.e., the length of 
time the community is willing to devote to 
them. 

The first three problems are extensively 
discussed in the aforesaid monograph. The 
application of statistical devices for the pur- 
pose of measuring the differences between 
cities and of isolating the variables was not 
there treated but is the subject of the pres- 
ent article. 


COMPARISON OF REPERTOIRES AS 
BETWEEN CITIES 


It is, of course, to be expected that in the 
history of symphonic repertoires in the 
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United States there would be considerable 
fluctuation in the cultivation of various 
composers. An almost infinite number of 
charts could be assembled to illustrate these 
trends. For any given period and area the 
standing of composers may be shown by 
what we have called the “popularity pyra- 
mid,” which measures the percentage of 
repertoire volume of respective composers. 
Charts I and II depict the pyramids, for il- 
lustrative and comparative purposes, of the 


CHART II 
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New York Philharmonic and the Philadel- 
phia orchestras for the five-year period 
1931-35. It is evident that variations as be- 
tween cities are quite striking. The New 
York Philharmonic, a rather conservative 
orchestra under Toscanini, gives Beethoven 
first place with 15 per cent, while Philadel- 
phia under Stokowski is satisfied with half 
that percentage. The New York audience 
heard twice as much Mozart (7:3) and 
about half as much Wagner (5:9). 

To measure the relative dispersion among 
all these seven’ orchestras, or the degree 

3 The New York Philharmonic and the New York 


Symphony merged in 1928; therefore, the orchestras 
here number only seven. 
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of consensus in taste, the coefficient of varia- 
tion is calculated for the percentage repre- 
sentation of a given composer in the respec- 
tive seven orchestras (Table 1). 

Of course, no two five-year periods show 
exactly the same disposition as the one here 
cited (1931-35). During the five-year period 
here analyzed, there was greatest consensus 
on Brahms, somewhat less on Haydn and 
Schubert, and the widest variation among 


TABLE 1 


SPECIFIED COMPOSERS: IN ORDER OF CON- 
SENSUS ON RANK IN REPERTOIRES AS MEAS- 
URED BY THE COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION,* 


1931-35 


Per- Per- 
Composer cent- Composer cent- 
age age 
Brahms........ 12 || Franck......... 36 
Haydn......... 22 Stravinsky... ... 38 
Schubert....... 22 Rimski-Korsa- 
Beethoven...... 26 4! 
Strauss......... 27 ae 47 
Ravel.......... 27 48 
Mozart......... 28 
Tchaikovsky 28 || Mendelssohn....| 49 
Wagner........ 28 || Dvofék........ 53 
Handel......... 30 Rachmaninov...| 55 
Respighi....... 31 || Prokofiev....... 60 
Debussy... . 62 
Schumann...... 32 Sibelius........ 62 
Berlioz......... 35 MacDowell... .. go 


ey =722 The greater the consensus in taste, the smaller 


I 
M 
the index of variation. This index has, of course, no reference to 
the original rank of a composer. Thus, although Haydn ranks 
low in amount of his music played, there is agreement on 
his low status. He therefore shows a low coefficient of variation. 
To conserve s) the original percentage representation of each 
composer in apes Sepertaies (1931-35), the mean, and the 
sigmas are not tabulated here. 


the orchestras in the cultivation of Sibelius 
and MacDowell. 

Granted these expected differences be- 
tween the orchestras, the next problem is to 
discover to what extent they could be ex-; 
plained by the laws of chance, or whether 
they are statistically significant. One device 
to measure this deviation from chance is the 
formula of chi square. To keep the illustra- 
tion within more manageable compass, we 
limit ourselves for the purposes of this pres- 
entation to the more significant composers. 
To illustrate this problem we select the New 
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York and the Philadelphia orchestras (1931- 
35), as Shown in Table 2. 

Having five degrees of freedom, this 
table yields a chi square of 136,68, which 
indicates that the probability is infinitesi- 
mally small that disparities as large as 
those illustrated in this table could have 
occurred by chance. With P as small as that, 
we may suppose that these are not samples 
from the same universe, that there is an as- 
sociation between the respective cities and 
the distribution of composers, and that there 
are certain forces operating to produce the 
differences in the repertoires of these two 
orchestras. Our next step is to attempt to 
uncover some of those factors. 


TABLE 2 
WEIGHTED FREQUENCIES OF SPECIFIED COM- 
POSERS: REPERTOIRES OF NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRAS, 1931-35 


Composer New York Philadelphia 
Beethoven............. 561 89 
302 103 
Tchaikovsky........... 107 41 


DETERMINATION OF FACTORS 


The fact that every event, physical or 
social, is always a juncture of many factors 
often renders it difficult to identify what is 
significant in producing such differences as 
are here described. However, it is usually 
assumed that the significant variables‘ are 
limited in number. Now if the moment of 
entry of a given variable can be spotted, 
measurements can be taken before and after 
its appearance and an estimate made of its 
significance. All other factors are thereby 
held as constant as possible. That is the de- 
vice here applied. 


4 Many artists fallaciously believe that the ap- 
preciation of a work of art is a function of its in- 
trinsic aesthetic qualities. The assumption here held 
is that appreciation is a habit, determined by non- 
aesthetic factors. 
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One of the several factors which, by our 
hypothesis, influence the fluctuations in the 
taste of the community is the conductor, 
who not only enjoys great prestige but also 
occupies a strategic position for implement- 
ing this prestige in the building of the pro- 
grams. In order to test this hypothesis, the 
repertoire of the Philadelphia orchestra was 
analyzed during the last five years of the 
tenure of Stokowski and the first five years 
of his successor, Ormandy. These two dis- 
tributions were then subjected to the chi- 
square test to determine whether their dif- 
ferences could have occurred by chance. 
Table 3 yields a chi square of 16.98 (x? = 
15.086, P = .o1), which makes it apparent 
that there is less than 1 chance in 100 that 
these two distributions stem from the same 
universe. One has reason to conclude that 
the change in conductors contributed heavi- 
ly to this shift in repertoire. 

A similar analysis, but by a different 
method, was made of the shift in repertoire 
of the Cincinnati orchestra which engaged 
the British-born Goossens in 1931 to suc- 
ceed the German, Fritz Reiner. By deter- 


TABLE 3 


WEIGHTED FREQUENCIES OF SPECIFIED COM- 
POSERS: PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, 1931-35 (STOKOWSKI) AND 1936-40 (OR- 
MANDY) 


Composer Stokowski Ormandy 

103 100 
Beethoven............. 89 122 
34 53 
Tchaikovsky........... 41 50 


mining the significance of the difference 
(critical ratio)’ between percentages of 
British music for five years® previous to the 


Difference between percentages 
S.E. of the difference 


6 A five-year sample is uniformly used in the illus- 
trations in this paper. A disadvantage of a sample 
extending over too long a period is that the neces- 


sC.R. = 
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entrance of Goossens and for the same peri- 
od subsequently, the presumable influence 
of the conductor is measured. 

In this case the critical ratio is 2.93, 
which, according to conventional statistical 
interpretation, practically rules out chance. 


TABLE 4 


BRITISH AND NON-BRITISH COMPOSITIONS: REP- 
ERTOIRE OF CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, 1926-30 (REINER) AND 1931-35 (GOOS- 
SENS) 


REINER GoossENs 
Per Per 
Cent Cent 
17 1.9 37 4.4 
Non-British..... 872 98.1 | 803 95.6 
889 | 100.0] 840 | 100.0 


A difference of this magnitude “in favor of” 
Goossens could occur only about 13 times in 
1,000 if chance alone were operating—a 
very unlikely event. There exists, therefore, 
a true difference presumably assignable to 
the change in conductors in so far as the as- 
sumption of the constancy of the other 
variables is defensible. 

Less apparent was the influence of Kous- 
sevitzky on the repertoire of the Boston 
orchestra (Table 5). With his known Rus- 
sian background, Koussevitzky might be ex- 
pected to lend an added impetus to the Rus- 
sian repertoire in a city which has been 
favorably known for its hospitality to mod- 
ern works. However, with a critical ratio of 
only .94, the change in the Russian reper- 
toire could not be called significant and in- 
dicates that, if these ratios represent the 
same universe, this discrepancy, or larger, 
could occur in about 33 per cent of the 
cases. It is not proved, therefore, that, un- 
like the other conductors here studied, 
Koussevitzky did exert a significant new 


sary assumption that all other variables remain con- 
stant would become more hazardous with the greater 
lapse of time. 
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influence on the repertoire of the Boston 
orchestra.’ 

The most dramatic force influencing the 
patronage of music in recent times was 


TABLE 5 


RUSSIAN COMPOSITIONS PERFORMED BEFORE 
AND DURING THE REGIME OF KOUSSEVITZKY, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 1921-25, 
1926-30 

1921-25 1926-30 
C.R. 

Per Per 

Me Cent Cent 
Russian.......| 140 | 14.8] 156| 16.3 ]..... 
Non-Russian. .| 809 | 85.2 | 801 | 83.7 | .94 
949 | 100.0 | 957 | 


World War I. It would presumably be re- 
flected also in the proportion of German 
music in the repertoires of the orchestras 


7 Since Boston already displayed in 1921-25 one 
of the highest Russian percentages of all orchestras 
in the United States, it could hardly be expected 
that a new conductor would increase that trend. 
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during 1916-20, as disting .ished from the 
preceding and subsequent five-year periods. 
Table 6 is designed to discover to what ex- 
tent, if at all, this influence manifested itself. 
Again, one variable (in this case, the war) 
is considered the differential factor, while 
the others are kept as constant as possible 
by selecting for comparison the periods im- 
mediately adjacent to the period under ob- 
servation. Three orchestras in Chicago and 
New York are selected to illustrate this ap- 
proach. 

The Chicago orchestra had been under 
the direction of Frederick Stock, the pro- 
tégé and successor to Theodore Thomas. 
Stock, of German extraction, tactfully re- 
tired for the duration of World War I and 
thereby avoided the chauvinistic outburst 
which disturbed the Boston orchestra and 
caused the replacement of Karl Muck, a 
friend of the Kaiser, by Raubaud, a French 
musician. The accompanying effect of the 
war on the Chicago repertoire is evident in 
the C.R. of 7. It appears still more conspicu- 
ously if one compares the C.R. between two 


TABLE 6 


PROPORTION OF GERMAN MUSIC: CHICAGO, NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC, 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


German ITEMs GerMan ITEMS 
YEAR CR. YEAR C.R. 
TEMS No Per ITEMS No Per 
Cent Cent 
Chicago Chicago 
......... 1,345 708 |.52.6) 1.46 || 1,373 684 | 49.8) 7.0 
1,373 684 | 49.8) 1,335 488 | 36.5f | °° 
New York Philharmonic New York Philharmonic 
1906-10... 1,206 599 | 49.6) 1,960 | 1,060 | 54.1 
1,960 | 1,060 ‘4 T1916-30......... 1,746 894 | 51.2 7 
New York Symphony New York Symphony 
942 426 | 45.2 1936-20......... 1,400 581 | 39.8 
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five-year periods immediately preceding the 
war, which was 1.46. 

Apparently the New York Philharmonic 
did not fight the war on the concert plat- 
form. As can be gathered from sources 
not here recounted, this orchestra, under 
Stransky, was more intent on pleasing a 
cosmopolitan public which did not connect 
music with patriotism. While the propor- 
tion of German music declined in both New 
York orchestras, this decline was not sta- 
tistically significant in the New York Phil- 
harmonic orchestra (C.R. = 1.77), i.e., it 
was not sufficient to rule out chance.*® 


MEASUREMENT OF THE LAG 


There has been speculation as to whether 
the taste of the American public is as “‘ad- 
vanced” as that of Europe. Any retardation 
(or advance) in taste would vary with com- 
posers and orchestras but could be measured 
as indicated in the illustration cited below. 

The trend line of composers generally de- 
picts a life-cycle consisting of a rise to a peak 
of popularity followed by a period of de- 
cline, which every composer experiences 
sooner or later. However, this peak and de- 
cline need not occur simultaneously in any 
two cities. In such a case we may speak of a 
lag (or lead) between those cities. Thus, as 
between London and New York orchestras, 
there appears a characteristic delay in the 
appearance of the “‘peak,”’ so that the taste 
of New York for certain composers may be 
said to “lag” behind that of London. 

This lag can be measured by determin- 
ing the distance between any two identifi- 
able and corresponding points in the two 
trend lines. One logical point at which to 
measure this lag is the peak in the trend lines 
of the given composers in the two countries. 
These peaks are the points of satiety at 
which the patronage, or taste, for the com- 


§ Although the data for the present war have not 
been completed, we know that the chauvinism of 
the last war did not recur. There is ample anecdotal 
evidence, however, of aesthetics tainted with patriot- 
ism in the popularity of Shostakovich. Following 
1933, when Finland was the only country paying its 
war-debt instalments, Sibelius tripled his representa- 
tion in American orchestras within ten years. 
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poser begins to decline. Because of the 
fluctuating trends, they are not always im- 
mediately discernible. It is sometimes nec- 
essary, therefore, to resort to mathematical 
calculation in which the best “fit” corre- 
sponds to the highest coefficient of correla- 
tion between the two series paired experi- 
mentally at various intervals or lags.® 

The lag varies, of course, with different 
composers. In the case of Beethoven, the 
consensus between New York and London 
is amazingly close (Chart III). The best fit, 
as measured by the Pearsonian coefficient, 
indicates a lag of only five years (r = .51). 


CHART III 
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Such a refined calculation as the coefficient 
of correlation is not always necessary to un- 
cover the lag. By the method of ‘superim- 
position’® the lag for Wagner is found to be 


® The coefficient of correlation is usually used 
to measure the lag in repetitive or cyclical data, such 
as seasonal variations, the purpose being to predict 
the course of future fluctuations. Musical trends, 
however, do not move in such cycles; they move in 
one cycle only. Instead, therefore, of being applicable 
to future segments of the same curve, the predictive 
principle is applicable rather to curves of other com- 
posers. The treacherous problems involved in this 
procedure are not developed in this paper. 


%°© In this method, which is applicable when the 
fluctuations are more obvious, the two curves are 
charted on separate pieces of paper, superimposed 
on each other, held to the light, and then slid back 
and forth until, by visual estimate, the correspond- 
ence is closest. 
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fifteen years (Chart IV). On the basisof these 
and other data not displayed here, one must 
conclude that the tastes in London and New 
York followed similar trends but that, in 
general, the taste in New York, during the 
period here under review, is retarded by one 
or two decades. 


CHART IV 


TREND OF POPULARITY OF WAGNER 
LONDON AND NEW YORK ORCHESTRAS 
19 YEAR LAG 
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The comparison of the trends in the regu- 
lar™ and popular concerts in the United 
States begets similar conclusions. There is a 
diffusion of taste from the upper classes to 
the popular audiences, and the rapidity with 
which these tastes trickle down from the 
“élite” subscriber to the popular concert 
patron—or at least reappear there—may be 
illustrated in the trend line of Tchaikovsky 
in the regular and popular concerts in Min- 


™ By “regular concerts” is meant the subscrip- 
tion series which is patronized by the more sophisti- 
cated musical audiences, while the ‘‘popular’’ con- 
certs, sometimes given on Sunday afternoons, pre- 
sent the “lighter” works of the masters. 
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neapolis. Chart V reveals that the point of 
satiety in Tchaikovsky was reached by the 
“upper” class about ten years earlier than 
in the popular group and that he was fading 
more rapidly in the regular concerts. 

It is evident that many variations of any 
of these problems could have been pre- 


CHART V 


TREND OF POPULARITY OF TSCHAIKOWSKY 
POPULAR AND REGULAR CONCERTS 
PER MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
10 YEAR LAG 
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sented and that each one cited could pro- 
voke further interpretation. Since these il- 
lustrations were selective rather than com- 
prehensive, no generalizations on the over- 
all phenomenon of aesthetic folkways in the 
United States are offered, but it is expected 
that the complete analysis of the history of 
symphonic repertoires in the United States 
will yield such generalizations and that the 
analysis of aesthetic culture will perhaps add 
an increment to the development of social 
science itself. 
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PATIENTS AND PREJUDICE: LAY ATTITUDES 
TOWARD WOMEN PHYSICIANS 


JOSEPHINE J. WILLIAMS' 


ABSTRACT 
A minority group within a profession is a group which, although remeron | qualified, deviates from an 


expected pattern of auxiliary characteristics, such as age, sex, and religious or e 


nic affiliation. The situation 


in which a layman selects a professional is distinguished from that in which he exercises no choice but retains 
the right to protest. The relative status of various minority group physicians in these two situations is reported 
on the basis of data obtained from a sample of urban middle-class women. Attitudes toward women physi- 
cians are compared with attitudes toward physicians of religious and ethnic minorities. 


Women doctors are a minority group 
within a profession. The layman’s prejudice 
against them is one of their status problems. 
By “minority group” with respect to a pro- 
fessional role is meant any group of persons 
who, although technically qualified for the 
role, deviate from a pattern of “auxiliary 
characteristics” expected in that role. 
These characteristics may be in the sex, age 
range, race, nationality, or faith considered 
proper for the role. 

It is in the selection of a professional and 
in the initial contact with him that these 
auxiliary characteristics are important to 
the client. The layman is predisposed to 
have confidence in the professional who con- 
forms to the familiar pattern and to dis- 
trust one who deviates from it. Two situa- 
tions may be distinguished: (1) that in 
which the layman chooses a professional 
and (2) that in which he exercises no deliber- 
ate choice but retains some veto power.’ 


tPi Lambda Theta, National Association for 
Women in Education, engages in the study of 
women’s professional problems. In 1935 the Associa- 
tion sponsored a survey of the research already 
accomplished in this field, and since then has granted 
awards to eleven research studies, most of them in 
this field of investigation. Pi Lambda Theta takes 
pride in acknowledging “Patients and Prejudice” 
as the recipient of a 1945 award granted from the 
Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund. 


2 For a discussion of auxiliary characteristics see 
Everett C. Hughes, “Dilemmas and Contradictions 
of Status,” American Journal of Sociology, L (March, 
1945), 353-59- 

3 The woman doctor who puts her initials, in- 
stead of her full name, on an office window in a 


This study deals with the attitudes of 
middle-class American women toward wom- 
en physicians. Two questions corresponding 
to these two situations were used in the 
study. For lack of an absolute status scale, 
data on the status of women, relative to that 
of other minorities in medicine, were se- 
cured by a rank-order procedure. Because 
the study was exploratory, these statistical 
data were supplemented by case materials 
on medical experiences in general and on at- 
titudes toward women physicians in particu- 
lar.4 A sample of urban, middle-class women 
was selected for intensive study, since ac- 
ceptance by this group is crucial for the 
career of the woman doctor, by current 
standards of professional success. 

In the first question the respondent se- 
lected from among ten doctors, differenti- 
ated by sex, age, faith, nationality, race, 
and whether or not they had been recom- 
mended, the doctor she would call “first,” 
“second,” and so forth.’ In the second ques- 


transient area is making a bid for the patients who 
would not deliberately select a woman but, once 
done, find it too awkward to extricate themselves. 


4 About half the respondents were interviewed. 
The interviews ranged in length from } to 5 hours. 


5 Question I was worded as follows: “Suppose 
you were traveling and realized that you had some- 
thing like the flu. You wanted a doctor but did not 
know whom to call. You had one old friend in that 
city; so you telephoned her. She gave you the names 
of a number of doctors whom she knew were good, 
but she just could not tell you which one was the 
best, since her own doctor had just gone into the 
service. So you are sitting at the phone wondering 
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tion she judged ten objections raised by 
clinic patients to the doctor assigned them— 
objections based on the sex and race of the 
doctor—and arranged the objections in 
order from the most natural to the most 
ridiculous.° 

Several precautions were taken to insure 
reliability. Ranking was facilitated by print- 
ing the items on separate cards, which the 


which doctor to call first, with no way of knowing 
which one is the best. I’m asking which one you 
would call first, which one next, and so forth, to 
your last choice. The ten doctors were: 

“An experienced woman doctor who belongs to 
your own faith (i.e., Protestant, Catholic or Jewish) 
and who is recommended by your friend. 

“An experienced male doctor who is Protestant 
and who is recommended by your friend. 

“(The same for a Catholic, a Jewish and a Negro 
doctor, and for a German refugee, with the added 
comment, ‘She does not know whether he is Jewish 
or not.’) 

“A very young male doctor who is Gentile and who 
is recommended by your friend. 

“(The same for a Jewish doctor.) 

“A male doctor whose name you have noticed 
in a bulletin put out by your church or temple. Your 
friend does not happen to know of him. 

“A male doctor whose name you find in the fele- 
phone book. From the name you judge him to be of 
your own nationality background.” 


* Question II was worded as follows: “Suppose 
you volunteered to do some work for a large clinic 
and they asked you to be a sort of trouble shooter. 
They had a large staff of doctors, men and women, 
white and Negro. Each patient pays a standard fee 
and is assigned to a doctor, but sometimes the pa- 
tients object and want to change doctors. When pa- 
tients change doctors, it makes more work for an 
overworked staff. The decision is left up to you. If 
the objection seems natural to you, you can arrange 
to have the patient tranferred to another doctor. If 
the objection seems ridiculous to you, your job is to 
tell him that he is lucky to have any doctor in war- 
time. I’m asking you to arrange the objections in 
order from the most natura! to the most ridiculous. 
The ten objections were: 

“A man objects to a woman doctor. 

“(The same for a woman patient, and for pa- 
tients of both sexes with a male doctor.) 

“A while man (woman) objects to a male Negro 
doctor. 

“A Negro man (woman) objects to a while male 
doctor. 

“A Negro man objects to a white woman doctor. 

“A Negro objects to a Negro doctor.” 
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respondent could sort.? After ranking the 
items, she was asked to sort them into three 
categories.* In this way any serious careless 
errors in ranking were discovered. The cards 
were shuffled before each interview to elimi- 
nate bias due to the order of presentation. 
Respondents were encouraged, but not un- 
duly urged, to make decisions. Two or more 
items were recorded as of equal rank if the 
respondent could not differentiate between 
them. And, finally, a number of cases of 
doubtful reliability were eliminated from the 
sample. 

The validity of the data cannot be rigor- 
ously determined. However, very few of the 
respondents suspected, when they were an- 
swering the first question, that the study 
was primarily concerned with women doc- 
tors. The apparent emphasis on religious 
prejudices served as a red herring. The in- 
ternal consistency of the case materials also 
indicates that most persons were frank 
about their attitudes toward women.’ 

The sample of too native-born white 
women was secured by making house calls 
in a residential neighborhood of Chicago. 
The median monthly rental for the homes 
visited was approximately $75. Half the re- 
spondents had had some college training; 81 
had completed high school. Approximately 
one-quarter were employed; almost three- 
quarters had been employed at one time. 
Just over half were Protestant; 31 were 
Catholic; and 7 were Jewish. The median 
age was forty-one. Sixteen were single. 
Fifty-seven had never consulted a woman 


7A device used by A. W. Jones in Life, Liberty, 
and Property (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1941), pp. 150-52. 

§In Question I she was asked which doctors she 
would take “without any hesitation,’”’ which ones 
“‘with some hesitation,”’ and which ones “only in an 
emergency.” This procedure incidentally secured 
the co-operation of a number of persons who were re- 
luctant to express preference on the basis of faith un- 
til they were assured that their willingness to take 
doctors of several faiths “without any hesitation’’ 
would be recorded. In Question II the categories 
were “natural,” “doubtful,” and “ridiculous.” 


9 It was more difficult, but less important, to se- 
cure frank expression of religious prejudices. 
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physician; only 17 had consulted one regu- 
larly. Three-quarters of the respondents had 
no women friends who were physicians. 
The frequency distributions of the rank 
order of preference for the doctors in Ques- 
tion I are shown in Chart I. The number of 
persons who selected the given doctor as 
their first choice is shown in Column 1; the 
number who picked him as their second 
choice in column 2; and so on. The experi- 
enced, recommended, male doctor of the re- 
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tive strength of the preference for the sever- 
al characteristics can therefore be estimated 
by a comparison of diagrams 6 and f of 
Chart I. The preferences for a doctor of the 
same faith and for a male doctor were relin- 
quished before the preference for an experi- 
enced doctor; and the single fact of being a 
Negro outweighed the combination of ex- 
perience, recommendation, and male sex. 
The doctor selected from the telephone di- 
rectory was the only other doctor who was 
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spondent’s faith, by implication white and 
American, is the first choice of two-thirds of 
the respondents and the second choice of 
almost all the rest (Chart I, a).?° The woman 
doctor, who was the first choice of 13 per- 
sons, offered the only competition for first 
place (Chart I, d). The agreement on first 
choice is not in itself surprising, but it indi- 
cates that any deviation from this combina- 
tion of characteristics is a drawback in the 
eyes of most persons interviewed. The rela- 


10 Seven women whose husbands were of a differ- 
ent faith and 2 who had no religious affiliation were 
omitted from Chart I, a. Similar adjustments were 
made where necessary. 


N= 98 
% Rankof | = First choice, Rankof IO = Last choice 


N=99 


the last resort of any considerable number of 
persons (Chart I, &). 

Although faith is the least important of 
these auxiliary characteristics, with the pos- 
sible exception of sex, its significance to the 
respondents is attested by the preference 
for a doctor of their own denomination over 
the doctor noticed in the telephone directory 
(Chart I, 4,k). These two doctors were the 
only ones who were not personally recom- 
mended. If the church member had been 
preferred merely as the lesser of two evils, 
the frequency polygons would have been ap- 
proximately congruent and centered at 
adjacent points of the scale, as in the case of 
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the two very young doctors. The preference 
is doubtless due in part to the socioeconomic 
implications of denominational affiliation. 

The lack of a clearly defined central 
tendency in the polygons for the woman 
doctor, the German refugee, and the church 
doctor reflects the conflicting attitudes in 
the neighborhood (Chart I, d, 4, and j). 
Some of the comments on women doctors 
are reported below. 
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what is known of race prejudices, it is inter- 
esting that 38 persons out of 96 considered 
it more natural for a man to object to a 
woman doctor than to a male Negro doctor. 
This doubtless reflects an atypical situation 
in Chicago; most respondents had white ac- 
quaintances who consulted a Negro special- 
ist. 

At the opposite end of the scale we find a 
large proportion of the sample in agreement 
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The frequency polygons for the second 
question are shown in Chart II. Each re- 
spondent arranged the objections in order 
from the most natural, ranked 1, to the 
most ridiculous, ranked ro. Thus the num- 
ber of persons who considered a given objec- 
tion the most natural of all the objections is 
shown at the left, in column 1; the number 
who thought it the second most natural in 
column 2; and so forth. 

Among the more natural objections, we 
find the white patients of either sex who 
protest against treatment by a Negro physi- 
cian, and also a man’s objection to a woman 
physician (Chart II, a, 6, and c). In view of 


that it is ridiculous for patients of either sex 
to object to a male doctor and ridiculous for 
a Negro to object to a doctor of his own race 
(Chart II, 4, 7, and &). In general, it was 
the persons who had had least contact with 
Negroes who considered it most ridiculous 
for a Negro to prefer a white physician. 
Comparison of diagrams c, d, and f of 
Chart II suggests that the male Negro pa- 
tient is thought of primarily as a man, who 
may legitimately object to a woman doctor, 
rather than being thought of as a Negro. Di- 
agrams e and f of Chart II are more nearly 
congruent than is the case when the races 
are reversed, as in diagrams a and 6. This 
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suggests that the Negro woman was thought 
of not primarily as a woman in the hands of 
a man of a different race but as a Negro who 
might prefer a doctor of her own race but 
would probably not insist on it. This analy- 
sis is offered only as a hypothesis. 

The objection about which there was the 
greatest difference of opinion was the wom- 
an patient’s objection to a woman doctor 
(Chart II, g). It was not considered the most 
ridiculous nor one of the three most natural 
objections, but beyond that there was little 
agreement. 

In summary, the woman pbhysician’s 
status among her own kind is comparable 
to the male physician’s status among per- 
sons of a different faith. An experienced 
woman is preferred to very young male doc- 
tors and to an experienced male Negro doc- 
tor. Respondents sympathized with men 
who protest against a woman doctor, were 
divided on a woman’s right to protest, and 
agreed that no one should insist on a woman 
doctor—at least in the stipulated situation. 

These statements, based on the central 
tendency of opinion, are an oversimplifica- 
tion, of course. Various cultural traditions 
are represented in the neighborhood. Fur- 
thermore, for psychogenic reasons, some 
persons feel more secure with a doctor of a 
given sex, regardless of cultural expecta- 
tions." In short, almost everyone assumed 
that there were sex differences in the quality 
of medical service, but there was little agree- 
ment on what the differences were. On the 


11 Psychogenic factors may also determine racial 
attitudes in defiance of cultural norms. Cf. Lillian 
Smith’s novel, Strange Fruit (New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1944). 


2 If any characteristics were generally attributed 
to women, they were, on the one hand, less emotional 
control and less strength than men; on the other, 
less “interest in money” and a more personal inter- 
est in the patient. Strength and emotional control 
were mentioned particularly in connection with 
surgery and only in connection with women. (Some 
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basis of the case materials the following 
hypotheses are suggested: (1) that the re- 
luctance to consult a woman physician is, 
in general, due to a vague sense of the 
strangeness of such a relationship, not sup- 
ported by clearly formulated rationaliza- 
tions, whereas the reluctance to consult a. 
doctor of certain ethnic and racial minorities 
is supported by rationalization in common 
circulation, often rooted in economic inse- 
curities; (2) that this difference is mani- 
fested in the kinds of apology offered in the 
two cases—admission that prejudice against 
women is “silly” and that prejudice against 
other minorities conflicts with religious and 
democratic values; and (3) that a single 
contact with a woman physician, whether 
satisfactory or not, is likely to lead to a gen- 
eralization about women doctors, based on 
the single case, whereas a single contact 
with a member of ethnic or racial minorities 
is more likely to be dismissed as the “‘excep- 
tion that proves the rule” when it does not 
conform to expectations. 

This type of analysis could be applied, 
with suitable modifications, to various socio- 
economic strata of the lay public and to 
various professional minority groups. In a 
more extensive study the differential status 
of a given minority in the various special 
fields of a profession could also be deter- 
mined. Systematic studies of this sort would 
add significantly to our knowledge of the 
process by which minority group members 
are assimilated into some of the roles which 
command high status in our society. 


persons who preferred women surgeons said they 
had greater manual dexterity.) Interest in the pa- 
tient was frequently mentioned in connection with 
doctors of both sexes. It touches an anxiety felt by 
many of the persons interviewed. Cf. L. J. Hender- 
son, “Physician and Patient as a Social System,” 
New England Journal of Medicine, CCXII (May 2, 
1935), 819-23. 
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ANTIPATHY AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


CHESTER ALEXANDER 


ABSTRACT 


Much of human behavior may be called negative, since it involves avoidance. This behavior is in part 
rational or intentional, but much of it is nonrational — Though common, antipathies usually func- 


tion below the level of attention. They appear to resem 


le allergies but with significant differences. Anti 


athies are important in interpersonal relationships and frequently are related to the conception of indi- 
viduals. They are, then, a stubborn element in prejudices. 


Interaction, the basic trait of human so- 
cial life, is a complex of interrelationships. 
It is considered to be divisible into two ma- 
jor parts, namely, that which is closely re- 
lated to the biological nature of man and 

that which concerns the multiplicity of ac- 
tivities which constitute cultural patterns. 
It is, of course, recognized that these have 
not yet been clearly delineated. While one 
might use either of them as an approach to 
a study of society, one might also start by 
observing human behavior and thus build 
up Classes of acts according to their similari- 
ties. This is not necessarily in disharmony 
with the traditional methods; it could be 
used to clarify some of their concepts. 

Proceeding in this direction, we note that 
many acts are performed to avoid objects 
which are unpleasant to the individual. One 
may Call them “negative,” since their most 
obvious trait is the evasion of the stimulus. 
This group may be further reduced by in- 
cluding only those which are neither so 
simple as reflexes nor interpreted by ration- 
alizations. 

The nearest approach to a name befitting 
this group is “antipathy.” The definitions 
which are given in dictionaries and in the 
social science literature vary considerably, 
but there is one point of agreement among 
them, that is, it indicates a “feeling against” 
an object. Beyond this there is little unanim- 
ity regarding the nature of these acts, the 
range of their intensity, or their social con- 
sequences. Therefore, it appeared to be nec- 
essary to start the analysis from the initial 
observation that the primary response to 
the “feeling” is an avoidance of the object. 


In an extended study (1,200 cases) it was 
found that the antipathetic reaction to ob- 
jects was not followed by any effort to 
avoid future encounters. The negative re- 
action apparently takes place without the 
intervention of reasoning, for the individual 
responds almost immediately upon being 
confronted by the stimulus, while the feeling 
of aversion vanishes when the act has been 
completed. It was also quite evident that 
the reaction is not violent, since one may 
experience an antipathy while in the pres- 
ence of other people without giving any 
conspicuous clues regarding one’s feelings.’ 

From comments gathered during two 
hundred interviews, the writer concludes 
that a person is seldom asked to describe his 
antipathies or to explain related conduct. 
He does not seek to defend himself or to 
appeal to socially accepted values. For in- 
stance, some of those interviewed stated 
their antipathy to foods which are of a 
dark-green color, giving no reasons beyond 
the dislike of the color and adding that the 
taste has taken on the same negative tone. 


A considerable amount of our data in- 
dicates that antipathies are related to pri- 
mary sense areas. The weight of the evi- 
dence favors the single area, although there 
are cases where individuals were found to 
be antipathetic through two senses to a 
single object. The explanation is that these 


*Examples: pictures hanging aslant; woolly 
things; unpleasant odors; blood; shrill sounds; paper 
folded unevenly; the taste of marshmallows; a harsh 
female voice; kissing a baby; “streaky” dishes; 
women mothering dogs. 
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should be regarded as separate antipathies 
which are set off by the same stimulus. 

There is a fairly strong fixation about an- 
tipathies, for many people who aided in this 
study declared that they would not like to 
experiment with their “dislikes.”? The mat- 
ter is settled as far as they are concerned, 
but it was not found that such sensory ex- 
periences are permanently attached to those 
who hold them. They were not disturbed by 
the fact that they did not know the origin 
of their antipathies. Many were not inter- 
ested in learning whether their feelings of 
aversion were rare or common, nor did they 
express any anxiety about getting rid of 
them. 

Another important characteristic of an- 
tipathies is that they are marginal to re- 
flective consciousness. This was shown re- 
peatedly by the remarks made by our sub- 
jects that they had never thought much 
about their antipathies, never had tried to 
analyze them or to discuss them with other 
people. This might not be significant if antip- 
athies were exceptional phenomena, but 
this study disclosed an average of 21 per 
person for the 1,200 cases. We identified 
1,256 different antipathies, of which 37.9 
per cent were human physical traits and 
were related to parts of clothing or to man- 
nerisms. Since these were attached to in- 
dividuals, they appear to be capable of 
affecting social interaction in proportion to 
the degree of their intensity. These facts 
make one realize that antipathies are com- 
moner than we had assumed. 

There is a striking similarity between 
antipathies and allergies. But the differences 
are even greater. 

1. We note that allergies are physiologi- 
cal (or chemical) in nature, while antip- 
athies appear to be psychological, perhaps 
emotional in some cases. 


2 Examples: the taste of raw fish; oriental coffee; 
a buzzing sound in the telephone receiver; the odor 
of boiling liver; the taste of cod-liver oil; the sight of 
scab or a sore; “anyone touching the chair I am sit- 
ting in”; neckties worn askew; a person singing “flat” 
notes; a piano that is out of tune; pouting lips; large 
nostrils; black watery eyes; a familiar hymn sung in 
a foreign tongue; sight of a wound. 
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2. Antipathies are “feelings against” ob- 
jects but allergies act much too slowly to 
produce any quick avoidance. In many al- 
lergies the negative reaction does not take 
place at all. 

3. A person may be allergic to an object 
to which he is not antipathetic or vice versa. 
An individual may, in fact, show a decided 
liking for the object to which he is allergic. 
This trait bears no similarity to antipathetic 
behavior. 

4. Often one does not know what causes 
his allergy, and it must be discovered by 
medical observation. In contrast to this, one 
has no difficulty in finding his antipathetic 
objects, for his senses make them known to 
him. One may have hay fever and not know 
what a ragweed looks like, but if he dislikes 
the odor of fish glue he has no difficulty in 
locating the object. 

5. Allergies often so affect the organism 
that there is a prolonged and even incapaci- 
tating aftereffect. The writer has never 
found this in the case of antipathies. 

6. Some antipathies are picked up from 
other persons. It is exceedingly doubtful if 
allergies are learned. 

7. Antipathies are directly related to the 
primary sense areas, but allergies may op- 
erate in the organism without irritating any 
major nerve center. 

We tend to underestimate the social role 
of antipathies because, for one thing, they 
seldom force us to deal with them on an in- 
tellectual level. It is difficult for people to 
analyze their own antipathies because sen- 
sory experiences are nearly always hard to 
describe; an effort to do so usually results in 
likening them to something similar. This 
would fail, however, where two people have 
not had the same experience. We can also 
imagine how one who feels our antipathy 
would simply withdraw, even when it meant 
avoiding people, and yet fail to realize how 
they feel about his behavior. 

Another factor in our failure to appreci- 
ate the social importance of antipathies is 
that the objects which serve as stimuli are 
treated by the individual as nonresponding. 
In consequence, the individual does not see 
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any necessity of setting barriers against the 
object of antipathy or of making plans to 
control it. 

The individual, furthermore, does not 
feel that his experiences are subject to ethi- 
cal evaluation, for he sees neither good nor 
evil in them. His behavior appears to be 
without fault, of no social consequence, 
and of no interest to others. We cannot quite 
agree with him. 

One may wish to ask whether antipathies 
have any use and, if so, what it is. The an- 
swer is in the affirmative: they fit into a set 
of protective devices. Their particular func- 
tion is to protect the organism by produc- 
ing defensive behavior on the sensory level 
without absorbing attention or calling upon 
the intellect. A person withdraws from cer- 
tain objects because they feel, look, taste, or 
smell unpleasant, or, stated otherwise, the 
organism moves to shield itself from irritat- 
ing contacts. 

The mind does not enter into the experi- 
ence in order to analyze the meaning of the 
contact or to govern the organism and there- 
by to decide whether danger is actually 
present or not. Scores of cases could be 
presented to show that withdrawals are 
often from objects which would do the or- 
ganism no harm; but that would be a logical 
deduction, and logic does not operate in 
antipathetic behavior. Through many in- 
terviews it became evident that reasoning 
does not penetrate to the sensory level of 
antipathies; therefore their voluntary elim- 
ination does not appear very probable. 

A study of the geographical distribution 
of antipathetic objects shows that they 
have a loose but constant relationship to 
culture areas. This becomes evident when 
one recalls that people cannot be antipa- 
thetic to objects with which they have had 
no experience. Thus antipathies which are 
found among pre-literates might vary con- 

3 The odor of burning rubber, “whiskey breath,” 
cigar stubs or halitosis; the sight of sharp or pointed 
objects, bowlegged persons, or hands with very 
stubby fingers; the touch of anything slimy, a crip- 
ple, or another’s soiled linen; the sound of chalk 


on a blackboard or people who sniff 
nervously when talking. 
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siderably from those known to people in ur- 
ban areas; some held in the South might not 
be found in the North. This seems to refute 
the idea that some antipathies are innate or 
due to organic peculiarities.‘ 

We have abundant evidence to show that 
people are able to take up antipathies from 
their cultural environment. For instance, 
antipathies to foods refer to those which are 
found in a given vicinity, some of which, 
like garlic, may have been introduced from 
other cultures. 

If one were to judge by the origin of the 
words “sympathy” and “antipathy,” one 
might say that one is the antithesis of the 
other. Whether we use the popular under- 
standing of “sympathy” or the more precise 
sociological meaning, we can readily see that 
the two are not opposed. 

1. Sympathy means a “feeling with” 
objects; and that distinguishes it from antip- 
athy. Moreover, sympathy involves some 
reasoning and is thus on a level with social 
values and above antipathy. 

2. Sympathy usually indicates a sharing 
of the joy or sorrow that another feels. At 
the least, it leads to an understanding of the 
other and consequently tends to bring per- 
sonalities into closer social interaction. One 
doubts if it could be reduced to the level of 
“consciousness of kind” or “gregarious- 
ness,” since they descend too deeply to be 
called sympathetic relationships. For two 
organisms to be in sympathetic contact, 
they must have similar sensory equipment. 
This neurological likeness may exist only in 
imagination, as in the case of the little girl 
who is sad when her doll is ill. This identifi- 
cation of feeling may also be seen in the 
story of a woman who sympathizes with her 
cat when it bears kittens or of the master 
who sat sadly by his dog as it licked its 
wounds. 

3. In antipathy there is usually no in- 


4 Examples: the feel of peaches; the odor of gar- 
lic; the color of boiled spinach; the looks of people 
who have very deep-set eyes; the odor of printer’s 
ink; the sight of gilt on postcards; gutteral speech; 
rice cooked in olive oil; shuffling the feet instead of 
handclapping to register applause. 
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dication that the individual recognizes any 
sensory equipment at all in the object. This 
means that an individual is unable to sense 
the experiences of the object. It holds just 
as true for the individual bearing a repellent 
mark as for an inanimate object, and it is 
one of the chief barriers to the alleviation of 
prejudice. 

4. Sympathy and antipathy both rep- 
resent an identification with objects, and the 
attraction or repulsion may be equally 
strong, but the attitudes behind them differ 
both in kind and in polarity. An antipathy 

. is not toward a whole person, for it does not 
invade the realm of personality, even when 
it appears to do so. It is always directed to- 
ward some particular mark. That is why one 
person can withdraw from another, when 
the latter bears some disliked trait. This 
introduces the problem of interpersonal re- 
lationships: antipathy may be extended to 
many people when antipathy is felt to one 
characteristic. Numerous interviews dem- 
onstrate that people may be thus avoided; 
they may still have likable traits; yet there 
is no way of avoiding the disliked object 
without also keeping away from the indi- 
vidual.s 

5. Of the two feelings, sympathy is 
awakened much more slowly, for one may 
avoid a person who bears an antipathetic 
trait, then recall later that one should have 
been sympathetic. It is possible, for in- 
stance, to be antipathetic to crossed eyes 
and yet sympathetic with the individual. 
However desirable such an awakening may 
be, it does not happen often: antipathies 
usually do not arouse sympathetic senti- 
ments. Indeed, they often preclude the de- 
velopment of sympathetic social interaction, 
as in those cases where race prejudice is sup- 
ported by antipathies. We would be very 
close to reality if we spoke of “response”’ in 
matters arousing sympathy and of “reac- 
tion” where antipathy operates. 

5’ Examples: persons who are very fat; who have 
a nasal laugh; who have very oily hair; who chew 
food audibly; who have a deformed face, crooked 
teeth, very pale blue eyes, or coal-black eyes; who 


stutter; “who have a steady fixed gaze when look- 
ing at me.” 
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6. Sympathy is almost always directed 
toward human beings, occasionally to pets, 
rarely to plants, and only in extreme cases 
to inanimate objects, whereas antipathy is 
frequently directed to nonliving things or to 
parts of human beings. Sympathy is ordi- 
narily saturated with sentiment, at least in 
the popular use of the term, while antipa- 
thy clings to sensory experiences. Since they 
function on different perceptual levels, there 
is little chance of their meeting. Thus ef- 
forts made to reduce prejudices to sym- 
pathetic relationships will encounter an- 
tipathies which are not readily susceptible 
to sentimental appeals. For these reasons 
sympathy and antipathy are not antitheses. 

Such marks as shade of pigmentation, 
prognathism, ulotrichous hair, the epican- 
tric fold, ultra-brachycephalic craniums, 
or any others which distinguish one group 
from another may be antipathetically re- 
garded. The sensory effect tends to accentu- 
ate group consciousness, but not on an in- 
tellectual level. Although people may not 
openly discuss their own antipathies or 
those which they hold to given marks of an- 
other group, nevertheless their attitudes 
may be effectively passed from one person 
to another through gestures, grimaces, puns, 
intimations, veiled references, and in similar 
ways. All these act as suggestions, and none 
of them calls for conversation. Understand- 
ing is possible on this lowly level, and be- 
havior on the basis of this accord is also 
possible, even collective action. 

Our data do not as yet show that a par- 
ticular antipathy may become a prejudice. 
Both are found in association with human 
behavior. Antipathies can and do exist 
separately from prejudice, but it is doubtful 
whether a prejudice can exist without antipa- 
thy. Prejudices are compounds of antipa- 
thies, which provide the physiological stimu- 
lus, and the “‘reasons” which make it seem 
necessary and logical to “keep him in his 
place.”’ People can talk about these “rea- 
sons” but not about antipathies. The latter 
only reveal their role when a prejudice is 
dismembered, part by part, reason by rea- 
son, and every defense exposed for examina- 
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tion. When the owner of the prejudice has 
exhausted pseudo-logic, he falls back on the 
repulsiveness of those to whose traits he is 
antipathetic. His defenses are designed to 
protect whatever-social value the prejudice 
shields, and antipathies supply the “‘feel- 
ings against” the prejudicial objects. 

Prejudices cannot be permanently re- 
moved as long as the roots remain from 
which new rationalizations may spring. 
They cannot be touched by reason, argu- 
ment, logic, sympathy, religion, or threats. 

A group that finds it bears cultural traits 
which are disagreeable to other groups may 
succeed in time in getting rid of them. Cer- 
tain food, peculiar articles of clothing or 
adornment, odd forms of speech, have been 
known to retard the process of assimilation. 
Where antipathies are pronounced, they 
prevent the intimacies which are essential 
to the fusion of cultures. 

Hereditary physical marks can be elimi- 
nated only by commixture of the chromo- 
somes. They do not readily vanish during 
the period of accommodation. Consequent- 
ly, it is much more difficult for a minority 
group which is marked by disliked physical 
traits to become absorbed in a large popula- 
tion than it is for those groups which are 
distinguished only by cultural differences. 

It is of importance to consider the origins 
of antipathies. We do not have the evidence 
to call thera all innate. We know that some 
people are exceptionally sensitive in such 
matters as tone discrimination, and it may 
be that they would easily take to likes and 
dislikes. 

A second source appears in learning. 
Parents are not always able to convince 
their children through persuasion that cer- 
tain objects are unclean so they transmit 
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sense experiences by wry faces, gestures of 
disgust, hawking, spitting, vomiting, shiver- 
ing, shaking off. It is, perhaps, all in mimic- 
ry, but it is impressive to a child too young 
to take words seriously. The same process 
goes on between adults, but this time by 
slightly more sophisticated gestures, such as 
raising the eyebrows, holding the nostrils, 
jeering, blowing, mimic expectoration, 
scowling, shrugging—each of which is un- 
derstood without words. Phrases and scenes 
in literature and films may have a similar 
effect. 

A third source is in unpleasant or shock- 
ing experiences which become associated 
with some object, whether this be a trait 
of some conceptualized individual or an 
inanimate object. 

There may be additional sources of antip- 
athies. These three are evident now, and 
others may make their appearance as the 
study continues. 

Never before have the peoples, the cul- 
tures, the races of the earth been thrown in- 
to such abrupt and intimate contacts as 
during the present decade. Cultural areas 
which for centuries have grown up in their 
own manner now find that they are ex- 
posed to many others, some familiar and 
similar, others strange and very different. 
As people contemplate odd folkways, for- 
eign food, different mannerisms, peculiar 
dress, unfamiliar speech, novel beliefs, and 
startling mores, they may be tempted to 
make ethnocentric comparisons, biased in 
favor of the familiar, the traditional, the 
“right.” Where prejudices arise, these nega- 
tive sensory experiences play an important 
part. 
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ETHNIC BEHAVIOR IN INDUSTRY: SPONSORSHIP AND REJECTION IN 
A NEW ENGLAND FACTORY 


ORVIS COLLINS 


ABSTRACT 


Since in industry the job is the symbol of status, the pattern of sponsorship and rejection is related to the 
ethnic social stratification of the community. Analysis of behavior in a New England factory reveals an in- 
formal ethnic system of job occupancy and of expectation in promotion. When management promotes in ac- 
cordance with this system, its selections are accepted by labor, but when promotions not in accordance with 
the established pattern are proposed, labor adopts informal and effective action to reject them. 


There is fairly general agreement that 
within the factory the job, with its implicit 
reference to skill, income, and social “‘con- 
nections,”’ is the most important criterion 
used by individuals for ranking themselves 
socially. “Job” is an all-inclusive term. It in- 
cludes not only major differences in work 
(such as those between foreman and safety 
engineer) but also such subtle differences as 
the round of work performed by two men on 
identical machines but handling different 
types of materials. Among workers, assign- 
ment to a particularly easy job will usually 
call forth the envious comment: “That’s 
not a job, that’s a position”; or “Since when 
have they been pensioning guys your age 
around here.” Among supervisors and mem- 
bers of management jobs are often meas- 
ured—in the course of conversation—in 
terms of responsibility, the number of in- 
dividuals placed under the job-holder in the 
formal plant hierarchy, or the amount of 
freedom to move about which the job allows 
the individual. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of certain jobs are discussed again 
and again. Therefore, examination of the 
phenomena which are a part of job occu- 
pancy and of promotion is relevant to the 
study of factory social structures. 

It is one of the shibboleths of modern 
management that advancement from job 
to job must be based on efficiency. By “‘effi- 
ciency” is meant the capacity to do work. 
Management argues that, if an institution 
is to continue to function, the majority of 
its members (in this case job-holders) must 
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have at least a minimum capacity for per- 
forming their individual functions. Within 
the factory such attributes as physical 
strength, education, and age are all at one 
time or another implied by the term “‘capac- 
ity to do work.” To a production engineer 
a division of labor is necessary, since, for one 
reason, a 200-pound male can perform cer- 
tain work more efficiently than a 110-pound 
female; a man of thirty is able to perform 
certain physical tasks too great for the 
strength of the average man of sixty-five; 
and a graduate of an engineering school can 
perform work involving mathematics quite 
beyond a person who left school in the 
eighth grade. 

Once, however, several candidates are 
admitted to possess the technical efficiency 
required for performance of the work, other 
qualifications become important. And at 
Somerset, a New England factory, the most 
important of these is the ethnic identifica- 
tion of the individuals involved. In this fac- 
tory individuals must be ethnically qualified 
to hold certain jobs, a circumstance which 
has resulted in the development of a pattern 
of ethnic job expectations, sponsorship, and 
rejection. This paper is an analysis of the 
system in operation, with a description of 
the maneuvers which accompanied at- 
tempted promotions on the part of one 
group and those which accompanied suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful attempts to reject 
these promotions. 

I gathered the information which will be 
used to demonstrate the presence and func- 
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tioning of this system during two years 
while employed as a workman at Somerset, 
a management-owned industry employing 
a labor force which varied between 1,800 
and 2,000. Officially I was first a moveman 
and later a cutting-machine operator. While 
these were my formal duties, I was also edi- 
tor of the union local’s news-bulletin, secre- 
tary of the Labor-Management Committee, 
and a member of the contract-negotiating 
committee. Thus it was possible for me to 
observe the interrelationships of the plant 
system at crucial points at which labor in- 
teracted with management. 


CHART I 
Jos-EtHnic HIzRARCHY 
(2) 
Tr 
OU 


A “WORK LEVEL" 


Y=Yankee; I=Irish; O=Other than Yankee 
or Irish; ?= Not identified. The non-Yankee at the 
superintendent level is a testing engineer. The non- 
Yankee member of the personnel group is a young 
Italian who does safety cartoons and acts as general 
errand boy. 


The give-and-take of negotiating, the 
intrigue attendant upon advancing both 
group policies and the personal ambitions 
of union leaders, the “horse-trading” among 
union cliques and between labor and man- 
agement, and the pressures used by each 
group to keep its own members in line are 
all an integral part of the factory social 
system which cannot be better reached by 
more formal techniques of research. Herein 
lies the peculiar advantage of what has been 
called the “participant-observer” tech- 
niques of investigation." 


*It is to be confessed that my role was often 
more participant than observer. My note-taking was 
sporadic, discontinued sometimes for several months, 
but supplemented by a diary written each day. 
Copies of the plant news organ, committee reports, 
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I soon became aware of an ethnic struc- 
ture within the factory; among my fellow- 
workers expression of this fact was often 
made. A Negro friend remarked, ‘You got 
to be a Mason or a Catholic to get anywhere 
around here.” When I asked about one of 
the Irish foremen, a fellow-worker said, 
“With a name like Collins you’ll fit with 
him all right.” Later it became apparent 
that there existed at Somerset a clearly de- 
finable system of ethnic sponsorship in mat- 
ters of promotion. The proposition here will 
be that, whatever other considerations may 
have been involved in the promotion of em- 
ployees, one of the key issues was always 
the ethnic identification of the individual 
proposed for promotion. Nationality or race 
was almost never explicitly declared to be a 
consideration in these situations but was al- 
ways present. 

Chart I is a representation of the ethnic- 
job hierarchy at Somerset. The letters Y, J, 
and O have been used to indicate three cate- 
gories: Yankees, Irish, and Others. In the 
category “Others” are those individuals 
included in aglabor force recruited from a 
community similar in ethnic diversity to 
that of ““Yankee City.’” 

It should be pointed out that in such an 
urban-ethnic area family names are impor- 
tant as one of the most obvious ethnic sym- 
bols, but they are not always reliable as 
such. A newcomer to any group is immedi- 
ately placed by his name. Later other fac- 
tors may qualify or even nullify this early 
judgment. For this reason anyone who has 
lived in a New England urban area learns 
a new respect for the adage, ‘“What’s in a 
name?’’ Shea, for instance, may be the 
“handle” of a “lace-curtain” (or, for that 
matter, a “shanty”) Irishman, but it was 
borne also by an eminent officer of the 
American Revolutionary Army. During my 
stay at Somerset there were three members 
of lower top management whose names 


grievance records, and similar materials were gath- 
ered for future use. 


2W. L. Warner et al., “Yankee City Series,” I, 
211-26; II, 72-106; and Vol. III. 
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seemed to indicate that they had other than 
good English blood in their veins. No mat-. 
ter, however, what may have been the in- 
discretions of their ancestors, Holzer, 
O’Brian, and Orlando had adopted all the 
Yankee symbols, including a typical Yankee 
abhorrence for what many Yankees con- 
sider a typical Irish invention—the union 
shop with its forced extortion of dues from 
factory employees. For this reason they 
have been placed on the chart as Yankee, 
rather than as Old German, Old Irish, and 
Old Italian. 

Furthermore, wherever an ethnic status 
system develops, there is likely to develop 
a pattern of name-changing. During my 
stay at Somerset I think I heard this story, 
or variations of it, at least half-a-dozen 
times: 

You know the ditty, 


“Here’s to Boston, the land of the bean — 
and the cod 
Where the Cabots speak only to Lowells 
And the Lowells speak only to God.” 
Well, Judge So-and-so after a hard day at the 
bench during which he had taken care of nu- 
merous pleas by various foreign gentlemen 
came home and said to his wife: 
‘‘Here’s to Boston, the land of the bean 
and the cod 
Where the Cabots have no one to speak to, 
The Lowells speak Polish, by God.” 


For “Polish” is substituted “Yiddish,” 
“Guinea” (Italian), “Russian,” “Slovak,” 
or the language of whatever ethnic group 
the storyteller may be using as his target. 
Such a story illustrates the feeling enter- 
tained by individuals of English-speaking 
stock about the “borrowing” of one of their 
most prized symbols by individuals socially 
subordinate but upwardly mobile. 

But the same Yankees who defend this 
name symbol through ridicule at one time 
forced English names on newcomers to New 
England. Industrial organizations, and Som- 
erset was very much among them, went in 
heavily during one period for what was 
called “hiring off the dock.” Through the 
merits of this system the newly arrived Eu- 
ropean found himself possessed of (or by, if 
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you choose) an already prepared lodging, a 
job, and a new name pronounceable by Eng- 
lish tongues. The employers in turn obtained 
a new workman whose peasant soul had not 
been besmirched by the Irish heresies of 
wages, hours, and working conditions. Tony 
Taylor, Joe Brown, and Chris Cook were 
typical recipients of such New England 
generosity. 

For these reasons I have placed a ques- 
tion mark after some of the foreman posi- 
tions. There were twenty-six foremen, and I 
do not feel that I knew enough about some 
of them to judge their ethnic identification. 

Chart I indicates not only that certain 
jobs were held by the ethnically acceptable 
but that large areas of the plant hierarchy 
are almost completely occupied by members 
of one ethnic group. Jobs of managerial 
type are held by individuals of native or 
Yankee stock, and jobs of supervisory na- 
ture are held almost exclusively by Irish. 
“He is a foreman, although not Irish,” is a 
succinct and commonly made statement of 
a Somerset pattern of expectation: the ex- 
ception calls forth comment. One can see 
also that a member of top management, a 
superintendent, for example, can be ex- 
pected to be a Yankee and that the person- 
nel department is Yankee-monopolized. 

If, then, the Irish- and Yankee-held posi- 
tions as shown by the chart are separated 
by encircling, two sharply defined areas are 
set up. These areas quite clearly coincide 
with the management and with the super- 
visory areas of the factory structure. In the 
remaining portion of the chart are the indi- 
viduals at the working level. As they are 
represented, they appear to be an undiffer- 
entiated mass. If, however, it were our pur- 
pose here to examine them more closely, we 
should find that there also are certain struc- 
tures of job occupancy among the worker 
group. 

Because this ethnic pattern of job occu- 
pancy has existed so long at Somerset (the 
company was established about 1890), an 
ethnic pattern of expectation has developed. 
What happens to the social organization 
and to the individuals when these expecta- 
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tions are upset? It should, I suppose, be 
pointed out that, when I speak of “‘job ex- 
pectation,” I have in mind not what the in- 
dividual expects for himself (which is the 
usual meaning conveyed by the word) but 
the fact that a significant number of the 
people participating share the expectation 
that a person of certain identification will be 
promoted to fill a vacancy or a newly cre- 
ated job. In other words, this is a social, as 
distinct from an individual, expectation. 

Since most of the foremen at Somerset 
are Irish, both Irish and non-Irish have 
come to expect newly appointed members 
of supervision to be Irish. This does not 
mean that all individuals ir. this position 
must be Irish, but it does mean that, when 
management appoints a non-Irish person to 
a supervisory job, it should be very sure 
that it has an especially good reason for 
making the appointment. 

Since members of both management and 
labor have learned to recognize this system 
of ethnic job expectations and know fairly 
well how to adapt themselves to it, promo- 
tions are made year after year without, in 
the majority of cases, conflicts developing. 
But, when the pattern is violated, there is 
usually trouble. 

Management, of course, has the formal 
prerogative of selecting whichever individ- 
uals it feels are capable of filling openings, 
and this is explicitly recognized by the 
union. Any action, therefore, which develops 
in opposition to a promotion is highly infor- 
mal, as the following illustrates. 

In the spring of 1942 the subforemen in 
charge of one of the special-treating work 
groups decided to go into the armed services. 
Sullivan had been “Old Country” Irish and 
was exceedingly popular with his men. 
When he left, the management announced 
that a Yankee by the name of Peters was to 
replace him. Peters had been in the depart- 
ment a considerable length of time and 
seems to have been well liked by the other 
men. But, when I came to work on the sec- 
ond shift, I heard that there had been a 
threat of a walkout in the special-treating 
department. I do not recall the exact conver- 
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sation, but most of the discussion was cen- 
tered around Donovan, another employee 
of the department, who the men seemed 
to think should have been given the job. 

A walkout materialized and lasted for one 
shift. From examination of the grievance 
records and through talking, a ‘year later, 
with some of the principals involved, I was 
able to piece together this story: 

When the president of the local heard 
that a walkout was threatened in the special- 
treating department, he and the business 
agent made a tour of the plant and, accord- 
ing to the story they told, informed all em- 
ployees that the walkout was “wildcat” and 
not supported by the local. According to the 
president of the company, however, the 
labor leaders did not actively discourage 
the walkout—but informed the workmen 
that the local was “neutral.” 

A formal grievance was lodged with 
management charging that Donovan had 
been discriminated against. Obviously the 
local did not have a legal leg to stand on, 
since the right of promotion is vested in 
management. I do not know that either side 
took the grievance statement seriously. 
The filing of the grievance merely served 
as an excuse for the men to return to work 
while the local handled matters through 
regular channels. But social pressure within 
a tightly integrated work group is terrific. 
Several days later Peters, the Yankee, failed 
to come to work, the report was circulated 
that he was ill, and management selected 
a man named Murphy to take over for him. 
Peters did not return to work, and Murphy 
was later made subforeman. 

I was fortunate in having a chance later 
to talk over what happened with one of the 
members of the special-treating department. 
He explained it this way: “Management 
went over Conner’s [the foreman’s] head by 
making one of his subforemen for him. It 
wasn’t right, and Holzer (the plant manager] 
knew it; but he did it anyway, and Conner 
couldn’t make a peep. No [in answer to a 
question], we weren’t backing Conner spe- 
cially; we just did what was right.” 

The group rationalization seems to have 
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been: It has always been the duty of the 
foreman to help choose his subforemen, but 
management appointed a subforeman, a 
Yankee, without consulting the foreman 
under whom he was to work. If Conner had 
not been cheated of this privilege, he would 
have insisted upon an Irish assistant. Dono- 
van is Irish and the leader of the gang; 
therefore, it is up to us to see that Donovan 
gets the job by inducing the Yankee, Peters, 
to leave. But if Murphy gets the job that’s all 
right because he is Irish, too. That is the 
sort of situation which arose when manage- 
ment failed to promote in accordance with 
the expectations of the individuals involved. 
In this instance the labor group clearly 
demonstrated its ability to reject a promo- 
tion which did not fit into the ethnic pat- 
tern. 

Incidentally, Murphy and Donovan ‘“‘fit- 
ted” and were friendly after this episode. 
They were seen together constantly at the 
bowling alleys. One inference might be that 
Murphy had aided rather than injured Don- 
ovan by accepting the job. Another Yankee 
chosen to replace Peters would probably 
have had a rather rough time of it. 

It is significant, however, that no opposi- 
tion is given to Yankees promoted to fill jobs 
within the area of the hierarchy dominated 
by Yankees. At Somerset staff jobs of a cer- 
tain type are distinguished by the term “‘ad- 
ministrative.” Personnel jobs are always 
spoken of as “administrative,” and jobs of 
this sort are pretty well monopolized by 
Yankees. Accordingly, when wartime ex- 
pansion made necessary a series of new ad- 
ministrative posts, the management with- 
out exception selected Yankees to fill them. 
Fawn, for instance, who had worked several 
years in the rubber-treating department as a 
clerk, was chosen safety engineer. Stillwell, 
who had been a clerk in the container de- 
partment, was placed in charge of a fore- 
man-training program. And, most signifi- 
cant, the man appointed director of the 
newly organized personnel department was 
an engineer by the name of Ball. Each of 
these men had two things in common. They 
were not from the labor group and they 


were Yankees. For these reasons promotion 
through the supervisory structure had been 
pretty definitely closed for them. What, 
however, was the non-Yankee attitude to- 
ward them as recipients of the new jobs? 
They accepted the three men because they 
were well liked by the foremen and by the 
union leaders, the two most important non- 
Yankee groups. 

Sometimes, when a new job is created, the 
people involved are not sure whether it is a 
supervisory or an administrative position. 
This does not often happen, but I was able 
to observe one such incident. 

During wartime expansion Somerset had 
overlooked the need for improved toilet and 
janitorial facilities. In one of the earlier 
labor-management meetings a discussion of 
these conditions was introduced, and after 
several weeks of debate, of “kicking the 
thing around,” it was agreed that a new de- 
partment should be organized under the 
auspices of the safety and health subcom- 
mittee of the Labor-Management Commit- 
tee. This new department was to be known 
as the “Central Janitor Service,” and the 
janitors from each department were to be 
reassigned to it. Management agreed that 
if the safety and health subcommittee (one 
of whose members was the vice-president 
in charge of production) was to assume re- 
sponsibility for plant cleanliness, manage- 
ment would not interfere with its running 
of the janitor service without the prior ap- 
proval of the central group of the Labor- 
Management Committee. 

This was an explicit but verbal agree- 
ment between management and labor. At 
first blush it seems impossible that a mis- 
understanding could arise. But the project 
immediately hit a snag. The labor members 
insisted that the choice of a “janitor fore- 
man” was in line with the other duties of 
the safety and health subcommittee. Man- 
agement was indignant: its prerogatives 
were being encroached upon. But after sev- 
eral caucuses management agreed that if 
labor would have candidates submit their 
names, management might select the new 
janitor foreman from among them. The 
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labor nominations were, with one exception, 
both workingmen and Irish. Management 
rejected all of them. 

Several days later management posted 
notices that applications for ‘Sanitation 
Engineer” would be accepted and immedi- 
ately chose Roundtree, who was Yankee 
and a plant guard. 

The repercussions were violent, but the 
appointment “stuck.” By changing the 
title of the new job from “foreman”’ to “‘en- 
gineer,”” management had removed the job 
from supervision to administration. It was 
clear that if the job could be placed under 
administration, it was entirely different 
from what labor had conceived it to be. 
Through the mechanism of a change of title, 
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management had upset the social logic by 
which labor had concluded that the job was 
supervisory and should be secured for an 
Irishman. Labor’s argument had lost its 
force. 


This analysis of three situations has illus- 
trated the functioning of a system of ethnic 
sponsorship and rejection in one New Eng- 
land factory. The system is part of the social 
matrix in which it appears and not an iso- 
lated phenomenon. Examination of pro- 
motion situations in other factories in which 
clearly defined ethnic job stratification 
exists should yield information of value to 
students of the social structure of industrial 
organizations. 
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INTERMARRIAGES BETWEEN GERMAN PIONEERS AND OTHER 
NATIONALITIES IN MINNESOTA IN 1860 AND 1870: 


HILDEGARD BINDER JOHNSON 


ABSTRACT 


All intermarriages between German immigrants and other nationals recorded in Minnesota in the manu- 
script census lists for 1860 and 1870 were counted by city wards, cities, townships, and counties. Mixed mar- 
riages were between 2.6 and 9.1 per cent of endogamic marriages in 1860—depending on whether “German” 
is defined to include such marginal people as, for instance, Alsatians—and between 4.01 and 13.6 per cent of 
endogamic marriages in 1870. The distribution was found to be diversified. The originally sparse distribution 
of the pioneers and increasing urbanization induced intermarriage. The study provides basic historical data 


for the testing of the “melting-pot” theory. 


Intermarriage has been called ‘‘the final 
test of assimilation.”? It should then be sig- 
nificant to study this subject with respect 
to the Germans, the largest non-English 
immigrant group in the United States, for 
different periods in the history of their di- 
versified immigration. The material pre- 
sented in this study of an earlier generation 
was derived from a hand count of tre manu- 
script censuses for Minnesota in 1860 and 
1870. It therefore represents a complete 
enumeration for each of the two years with 
respect to one nationality in a pioneer state. 

The method of this count has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere. We do not know when 
the immigrants arrived in the United States 
or at which age. They may have come as 
small children with their parents, or they 
may have been in the country for a very 


* The author wishes to express her indebtedness to 
the Social Science Research Council for a grant-in- 
aid in 1941 to study German immigration in Minne- 
sota. 


2 Lowry Nelson, “Intermarriage among Nation- 
ality groups in a Rural Area of Minnesota,” A meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XVII, No. 2 (March, 1943), 
585. 

3 Hildegard Binder Johnson, “The Distribution 
of the German Pioneer Population in Minnesota,” 
Rural Sociology, XVI, No. 1 (March, 1941), 16-34. 
The original count was made in such a fashion as to 
make possible further studies, such as those about 
intermarriages. All non-German persons married to 
German-born immigrants were listed under the 
smallest units available, i.e., townships and wards 
in cities and their countries or places of birth were 
excerpted. 


short time before they married. A German 
married to a German without German-born 
children may have lived in this country for 
a longer period than a German married to 
an American with American children. Inter- 
marriages between Germans and other non- 
American nationals migiit have been con- 
tracted abroad; children born in Germany or 
elsewhere in Europe may indicate this fact. 
The problem of the length of stay in this 
country with respect to the marriage part- 
ners could not be solved even for recent in- 
termarriages in studies based on marriage 
licenses. In this study we shall not ask when 
and how the intermarriages could occur but 
where they were found in a middle western 
state, with whom they were contracted, and 
how they were distributed. To know the 
number and character of intermarriages 
among the Germans in a pioneer state means 
to ascertain the starting-point for the fusion 
of one nationality with others in the Ameri- 
can melting-pot. 

In 1860, 18,400 persons living in Minne- 
sota were born in Germany; by 1870, their 
number had risen to 48,457. The number of 
persons of purely German blood, called 
“German stock,” rose from 27,309 to 79,345 
during the decade, representing 15.8 and 
18.04 per cent of the total population of the 
state. It has been explained elsewhere why 
Swiss, Austrians, and Luxemburgers with 
their children were included in the count 
of German stock.‘ For this investigation it is 


4 Ibid., pp. 19-22. 
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important to remember that marriages be- 
tween, for instance, a Swiss and a Badener, a 
Luxemburger and a Rhinelander, or an 
Austrian and a Bavarian were not counted 
as intermarriages. The most recent study of 
population trends in Minnesota includes in 
the “German group” persons born in Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and post-war Austria. 
There is no doubt that a marriage between 
a person born in Holland and one born in 
Germany can mean a purely German mar- 
riage in ethnological, cultural, and linguis- 
tic respects. Many of these marriages as they 
were listed in the manuscript census must 
have been contracted in Europe, because 
one or more children were born abroad be- 
fore an American-born child was added to 
the family. Yet the Dutch preserved dis- 
tinguishing language characteristics for 
some time, while, for instance, Swiss news- 
papers in this country are printed in Ger- 
man and the only history about the immi- 
gration from Luxemburg was written in 
German.® With the exception of a small 
group in Houston County in 1860, a mar- 
riage between a German and a Hollander 
was counted as an intermarriage.’ 
Marriages between French and Germans 
constituted a difficult problem. For the 
years under consideration in Minnesota they 
were probably purely German marriages. 
A large number of natives from Alsace 
and Lorraine who gave their country of 
birth as “France” were really German by 
descent and language.* Whenever the man 
came from “France,” his name was clearly 
German. Sometimes children born in Ger- 
many or in one of the German states neigh- 


sR. W. Murchie and M. E. Jarchow, Population 
Trends in Minneosta (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press), p. 24. 


® Ns. Gonner, Die Luxemburger in der Neuen Welt 
(Dubuque, Iowa, 1889). 


7 Six intermarriages between Germans and per- 
sons born in “Holland, Germany,” partly with Ger- 
man-born children, were not counted as intermar- 
riages in Mayville Township, Houston County, 
1860, because of the obvious intent of the informant. 


8 Edith Abbott, Historical Aspects of the Immi- 
gration Problem (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1926), p. 320. 
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boring the two French provinces indicate 
that the couple had lived in Germany for 
some time before emigration. Until 1871, 
when the two provinces were returned to 
Germany, German emigrants from Alsace 
and Lorraine far outnumbered French- 
speaking emigrants. But to classify the 
“French” as German, if only in this case, 
seemed an extraordinary procedure which 
might jeopardize the comparability with 
other studies. They will receive special at- 
tention when it is indicated. 

The genuineness of an intermarriage 
seemed also somewhat doubtful when the 
names of men born in Russia, Poland, Bo- 
hemia, and Hungary indicated that they 
were of German descent. By the middle of 
the nineteenth century Germans had spread 
over the political frontiers of Germany to- 
ward the east, and members of German pop- 
ulation islands in Poland, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, and Russia were persistent in their ad- 
herence to German customs and language, 
be it in eastern Europe or, after emigration, 
in America. Still, their number is negligible. 

In the original count German family 
heads were counted separately from Ger- 
man-born persons and from German stock. 
The intermarriages were counted so as to 
make it possible to determine the sex in- 
volved. Thus the number of purely Ger- 
man marriages was obtained by subtracting 
the number of non-German women married 
to German men from the number of German 
family heads. Not all counties reported 
German settlers, and in some counties 
which did no intermarriage had occurred. 

The intermarriages were counted and 
tabulated. For 38 counties in 1860 and for 
50 counties in 1870 the number of intermar- 
riages were listed according to the nationali- 
ties of the non-German partners divided in- 
to male and female groups and also the total 
number of intermarriages for each county. 
Table 3" lists the states of origin of native 

9 The system can be recognized from a reproduc- 
tion of a page from the count in Johnson, op. cit., p. 
23. 
1° The tables, which could not be published for 


technical reasons, will be readily furnished to read- 
ers upon their request by the author. 


Americans married to German immigrants 
in both years and the number of these na- 
tive Americans. In Table 4 the percentages 
of mixed marriages from purely German 
marriages in 1860 and 1870 were computed 
for 19 counties in which the percentage of 
German stock was higher than 10. Seven of 
these counties reported more than 25 per 
cent of German stock in 1860 and more than 
35 per cent in 1870. In Table 5 the town- 
ships with lowest and highest percentages 
of German stock in these 7 counties are 
listed, with their respective intermarriage 
ratios. In Table 6 certain urban and rural 
areas with approximately equal proportions 
of German stock are compared with respect 
to their intermarriage ratio. 

In 1860, 5,374 purely German marriages 
were counted and 492 intermarriages. This 
means that for approximately one hundred 
German couples in Minnesota nine could be 
found where one partner was not German- 
born. This percentage may seem high or low 
for pioneer society; but it is quite certainly 
an exaggeration. An analysis of the nation- 
alities of the non-German marriage partners 
shows that 66 of these 492 marriages were 
contracted between Germans and French 
and therefore quite likely to be German, too. 

It is more difficult to evaluate the 267 in- 
termarriages between Germans and native 
Americans, a relatively high number. Of 
these, 162 came from New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. These were the states which 
provided the greatest number of American 
migrants to Minnesota; at the same time 
they were the states with large proportions 
of Germans. Only thirty-five native Ameri- 
cans married to Germans came from Wis- 
consin, Indiana, Iowa, and Illinois. This 
may partly be explained by the pioneer 
character of these regions and the nonexist- 
ence of a sufficiently large native popula- 
tion born in these states. We also are re- 
minded of the typical progress of the young 
single immigrant as he appears in literature, 
immigrant letters, and biographies which 
abound in county histories: The young man, 
usually of military age (fear of draft was a 
main cause of emigration), traveled via 
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Hamburg, Bremen, or Le Havre and arrived 
in New York, usually with a group from his 
own village or one to which he had attached 
himself on the boat. He lived for some time 
with friends or relatives in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, or Cincinnati and worked 
wherever opportunity offered until he could 
establish himself at his trade or profession or 
buy a farm. Whether he met his future wife 
among other immigrants or a.nong the sec- 
ond or third generation of older immigrant 
families depended upon chance. 

Many of the numerous novels and stories 
written by German immigrants of the nine- 
teenth century describe the difficulties 
which confronted young German men and 
women when they tried to mix socially with 
non-German groups. German-American lit- 
erature invariably found the solution in the 
marriage with a partner of purely German 
blood. In reality, intermarriages did take 
place. But sociologists also have observed 
that immigrants tend to marry intotheir own 
ethnic group in the American population.” 
These marriages usually were contracted 
before the couple went west. That the man 
from Pennsylvania or Ohio or the woman 
from New York or Indiana met and married 
their German-born partners in their own 
states and not after independent arrival in 
Minnesota is proved by a great number of 
cases in which children were born to such 
marriages in the state of the native Ameri- 
can father or mother. Consequently, inter- 
marriages with persons born in New Eng- 
land states are negligible. Of the southern 
states, only Missouri, with twelve intermar- 
riages, is worth mentioning. Germans who 
had traveled via New Orleans liked to stop 
in the German quarters of St. Louis before 
proceeding farther north. 

Thus 267 intermarriages with native 
Americans are very doubtful as to their 
truly mixed character. Sixty-eight marriages 
with French are most doubtful for the 
reasons given above. Finally, 20 intermar- 
riages between Germans and other nation- 
als with children born in Germany or neigh- 
boring European countries cannot be con- 


* Nelson, op. cit., p. 586. 
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sidered as an outcome of the melting-pot 
process, because they were contracted before 
emigration. Only about 150 intermarriages 
represented a true mixture—a very modest 
beginning of the fusion that we partly as- 
sumed and partly proved for the second and 
third generation. 

By 1870 the number of German family 
heads had increased to 14,941; purely Ger- 
man marriages numbered 13,562; and mixed 
marriages numbered 1,850. The percentage 
the latter makes of the former is 13.64. 
This rate is considerably higher than the 
rate in 1860. 

There were other changes: The total num- 
ber of non-German men who married Ger- 
man women was 139 in 1860 and 471 in 
1870; that is, the percentage of non-German 
men in intermarriages dropped slightly from 
37 to 34. The absolute number of marriages 
between Germans and native Americans 
increased from 267 to 1,177; that is, from 
54.2 to 63.6 per cent during the decade. Of 
these 1,177, 803 were born in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Illinois 
and Indiana together did not contribute as 
much as either of the first four states. Wis- 
consin, ranking as the eighth state in 1860, 
had become the fourth state ten years later.” 
Eight persons had come from Wisconsin 
in 1860 and 166 in 1870 to settle with Ger- 
mans in Minnesota. The explanation prob- 
ably is found in improved transportation 
between Milwaukee and Minnesota and in 
the development of the St. Paul- Milwaukee 
railroad in the late sixties, which made Min- 
nesota more accessible to those who had 
traveled to Wisconsin via the Great Lakes. 
Hitherto many Germans had come from 
Europe to Minnesota via New Orleans and 
St. Louis. This route became less important 
during the second half of the century. By 
1870, 48 marriages between Germans and 
persons born in Missouri were listed, as 
compared with 166 for Wisconsin. 


* Murchie and Jarchow (ep. cit., pp. 40-41) 
enumerate the states in which Minnesotan settlers 
were born in the following order: New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Maine; but they 
offer no comment as to the reasons for this order. 


In both years intermarriages with native 
Americans amounted to more than half of 
all intermarriages counted. Those with 
French followed and then those with Irish. 
But, during the decade, intermarriages with 
Irish had increased by 215 per cent, while 
all intermarriages had increased by 380 per 
cent. In 1870 only two intermarriages be- 
tween German and Irish were recorded in 
Stearns County, which was predominantly 
Catholic and contained a considerable num- 
ber of Irish settlers, normally of Catholic 
faith. In other counties with strong Catholic 
communities like Winona and Blue Earth 
the number of German-Irish marriages was 
also comparatively low: no German-Irish 
marriage was reported in Blue Earth in 
1860 and only one in 1870. Four were re- 
ported in Winona in 1860 and seven in 
1870. While we cannot assume that these 
intermarriages were contracted in the Mid- 
dle West, we can expect to find German- 
Irish intermarriages chiefly in Catholic com- 
munities. Of 124 intermarriages in Stearns 
County, 101 had beencontracted withnative 
Americans. These native Americans must 
have been mostly Catholic, and in 1870 very 
few Americans were Catholic unless they 
were of German or Irish descent. Since in- 
termarriages between Germans and Irish 
were generally rare, the assumption that 
most native Americans married to Germans 
were of German descent is strengthened. 

Church affiliation has been recognized as 
an important factor in intermarriage. The 
impression is that religious barriers are 
stronger than nationality barriers. Fre- 
quently the two coincided. This was particu- 
larly true of pioneer society. Even the Cath- 
olic church, less nationalistic in character 
than any other religious body, was not able 
to break down barriers of nationality during 
the first and second generation. Where mixed 
Catholic parishes were founded, the Irish 
or German or French Canadians walked out 
and founded their own parish as soon as 
they could afford to build a church and to 
support a priest. It might be better to speak 
of the barrier of language rather than of 
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nationality.’ The data for Stearns County 
in 1870 offer excellent proof of the inability 
of the Catholic church to promote inter- 
marriages between immigrants of different 
tongue. 

Again, it is quite possible that the inter- 
marriages between Germans and Americans 
were mostly endogamous and that 118 
French married to Germans were of German 
tongue and descent. Of the marriages be- 
tween Germans and non-American nation- 
als, 58 had children born in Europe, and the 
marriages therefore were probably con- 
tracted before emigration. Of 1,850 inter- 
marriages, only 544 were certain to be mixed 
marriages, which would lower the percent- 
age considerably. Thus we can say that the 
percentage of intermarriages was between 
2.6 and g.1 in 1860 and between 4.01 and 
13.6 in 1870. If we include the offspring of 
mixed marriages, that is, the children “at 
least half German,” the percentages were 
16.4 and 19.5 for the twoyears. These figures 
indicate a slight proportional increase of in- 
termarriages during the decade. It remains 
to be seen which factors helped to decrease 
or increase intermarriage ratios in the same 
nationality group. 

Residential propinquity has been recog- 
nized as an important factor in marriage 
selection.‘4 During the pioneer period na- 
tional cohesion played a great part in draw- 
ing German settlers to certain districts and 
determined what partners would be acces- 
sible to the second generation.’ Thus it 
should be of interest to see whether the ratio 
of intermarriage was markedly different in 
districts of solid and in those of thin Ger- 
man settlements. For this purpose the inter- 


13 Hildegard Binder Johnson, “Factors Influenc- 
ing the Distribution of the German Pioneer Popula- 
tion in Minnesota,” A gricultural History, XIX, No. 
1 (January, 1945), 39-57. 


14 J. H. S. Bossard, “Residential Propinquity in 
Marriage in Carver and Scott Counties, Minnesota, 
as Compared with Branch County, Michigan,” 
Social Forces, XX, No. 2 (December, 1941), 256-59. 


‘5 Johnson, “Factors Influencing the Distribu- 
tion of the German Pioneer Population in Minne- 
sota,” op. cit., pp. 46, 51, 57. 
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marriage ratios of the state as a whole were 
compared with those of eighteen counties 
in 1860 which reported more than one hun- 
dred German heads of families and with 
those of twenty counties in 1870 which re- 
ported more than three hundred German 
heads of families. With the exception of 
Rice County in 1860, these were the same 
counties where the German stock repre- 
sented more than 10 per cent of the total 
population in both years. The intermarriage 
ratio drops from 9.15 for the state to 8.1 
per cent for eighteen counties in 1860 and 
from 13.64 for the state to 12.81 per cent for 
twenty counties in 1870. When the six 
“most German counties” where German 
stock amounted to more than 25 per cent in 
1860 and to more than 35 per cent in 1870, 
are tabulated, the ratio drops to 7.69 in 
1860 and to 9.6 in 1870. The decrease of the 
ratio is more marked in 1870, because the 
density in the six respective counties had 
reached higher proportion. The trend is con- 
tinuous: the thinner the distribution, the 
higher the intermarriage ratio. 

The same tendency is noticeable when 
townships with highest and lowest propor- 
tions of German stock in the same county are 
compared. Since the proportion of German 
stock changed during the decade in different 
townships, it was not always feasible to 
compare the same townships for both years. 
The intermarriage ratio in ten townships in 
1860 and fourteen in 1870 varies greatly ac- 
cording to numerical and proportional dis- 
tribution of the Germans and is inversely 
proportional. 

Occasionally extreme cases occur: Han- 
cock, Carver County, and Montgomery, Le 
Sueur County, with small German propor- 
tions reported no intermarriages at all. An 
extreme case in the opposite direction is 
Ottawa, Le Sueur County, in 1860, where 
two purely German and four intermarriages 
were counted. Again in Hampton, a town- 
ship in Dakota County with 65.4 per cent 
Germans, there was not a single case of in- 
termarriage of the twenty-two in the coun- 
ty. Finally, the true character of certain in- 
termarriages, like the one in Arlington in 
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1860 between a Prussian and a woman from 
France or the one in Lafayette in 1870 
between a Holsteiner and a woman from 
Denmark, might have been German in 
character and nullify the smallest ratio. In 
city wards also the intermarriage ratio de- 
clines with higher German proportions 
and increases with lower German propor- 
tions. These findings corroborate the find- 
ings on intermarriages in Wright County, 
Minnesota, in 1930-40.° This indicates 
that the original distribution of the settlers 
has a persistent influence on the intermar- 
riage ratio. It is an instance of the historical 
causality of the current pattern of social as- 
similation. 

The relationship between intermarriage 
ratios and density of settlement does not 
explain the proportional increase of inter- 
marriages between 1860 and 1870. Perhaps 
the comparison between urban and rural 
German communities can yield information. 
On the basis of the tendency just described 
only such units with approximately the 
same percentage of German stock were com- 
parable. It also was desirable to compare 
neighboring units rather than, for instance, 
a newly settled rural township with a city 
ward of St. Paul. Therefore, the selection is 
limited to seven counties, and it was neces- 
sary to compare city wards in some cases and 
whole cities in others with rural townships of 
the same county. In Blue Earth, Hennepin, 
Ramsey, Stearns, and Winona counties the 
urban ratio was higher than the rural. Has- 
tings in Dakota County is an exception to 
the general trend. With respect to New Ulm, 
in Brown County, where the intermarriage 
ratio was only 8.73 and slightly lower than 
in rural Cottonwood Township, it is possible 
that a high degree of national concentration 
counteracts the influence of urbanization. 
This possibility is also indicated by the in- 
termarriage ratio of the first ward of St. 
Anthony, with 64.04 per cent of German 
stock and the low intermarriage ratio of 


16 Nelson, op. cif., p. 590. 
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9.5. There was no comparable rural unit in 
Hennepin. The tendency is again confirmed, 
however, when the intermarriage ratio of 
15.09 for the second ward of St. Anthony 
with 25.08 per cent of German stock is com- 
pared with that of the rural township of 
Corcoran, where it was 5 per cent lower. On 
the whole, urbanization favored intermar- 
riage, and the growth of such cities as Min- 
neapolis and St. Anthony, St. Paul and 
Winona, must have influenced the increase 
of intermarriages in Hennepin, Ramsey, 
and Winona counties. Between 1860 and 
1870 in these counties, respectively, inter- 
marriage grew from 23 to 109, from 76 to 
187, and from 33 to 132. 

There is no indication that pioneer life 
and the frontier promoted intermarriage 
and whatever it means for assimilation. 
Wherever consolidated German settlements 
were found directly on the frontier or in 
Dakota County, close to St. Paul, the inter- 
marriage rate was low. 

The order of preference in intermarriages 
changed perceptibly only among those 
groups that were numerically insignificant: 
in both years intermarriages with native 
Americans far outnumbered all others; 
French and Irish followed far behind. After 
these three, the order was, for 1860: Dutch, 
English, Danish, Canadian, Bohemian, 
Swedish, Polish, Norwegian. For 1870 it 
was: Bohemian, Dutch, Canadian, English, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Polish, Danish. All 
other nationalities were so small in numbers 
that they were grouped. Whether or not the 
influx of Scandinavian immigration to Min- 
nesota changed this order decisively cannot 
be answered as yet. We need more data 
which, as Drachsler put it, will have to be 
gathered “piecemeal, now for one communi- 
ty, now for another, now for this nationality, 
now for the other.’’” 


MINNEAPOLIS 


‘7? Julius Drachsler, Democracy and Assimilation 
(New York, 1920), p. 226. 
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SOCIAL CLASS AND FRIENDSHIP AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN 


BERNICE L. NEUGARTEN 


ABSTRACT 


Friendship status and reputation of school children in a typical middle western community are found to 
parallel social-class position. Data are presented in terms of the votes cast and the votes received by each 
social-status group, on each of five statements about friends and each of eighteen statements about reputa- 


tion. Age differences are discussed. 


The sociological literature on class sys- 
tems in American communities raises a 
number of problems for research at the 
childhood level. The present study is of the 
general question concerning to what extent 
and in what observable ways the factor of 
social status affects the social development 
of children. Specifically, is the social-class 
position of the family a contributing factor 
in determining a child’s choice of friends 
or the child’s reputation among his age- 
mates? If so, how does its operation vary 
with the increasing age of the child? 

A community was selected for which the 
status structure was known and in which 
families whose children would be the sub- 
jects of the research had already been class- 
typed. Children of two age levels were 
chosen as subjects. 


THE SUBJECTS 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COMMUNITY 


The community, which will be called 
“Hometown,” was selected as a typical 
middle western town. It has a relatively 
stable population of six thousand; is located 
in a fertile agricultural area; and is eco- 
nomically dependent equally upon agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, and retail sales. The 
community is not within a metropolitan 
area; there is no college, university, or state 
institution in Hometown; neither is it a 
health or summer resort. Its local autonomy 
and coherence are therefore undisturbed. 
Approximately go per cent of its inhabitants 
are native-born whites; there are no Negroes 
or orientals and but two distinguishable 
ethnic groups—a small Polish group and a 
somewhat larger group of Norwegians. 


395 


THE SOCIAL-STATUS HIERARCHY OF 
HOMETOWN 


In Hometown there are five social classes, 
which will be referred to by letter, from 
Group A, signifying the group of highest 
status in the community—the “upper” 
class—to Group E, signifying the group of 
lowest status. 


Group A, 2 per cent of the population, is 
locally known as the “upper crust,” “the five 
hundred,” “‘the landed gentry,” “the old fami- 
lies,” or “the money crowd.” This group is 
referred to as ‘the power behind the throne”; 
while they take little part in community affairs, 
they are the people who are consulted on critical 
issues and who are supposed to “keep the com- 
munity in line.”” Members of this class are dis- 
tinguished largely on the basis of wealth and 
lineage. 

Group B consists of professional men, offi- 
cials of the industries of Hometown, and the 
“better’”’ businessmen. Members of this group 
are the active community leaders: members of 
the school board, officers of commercial organi- 
zations, holders of political office, and church 
leaders. They have higher incomes than the 
average, live in big houses, and are the most 
highly educated. Members of this group are re- 
ferred to as ‘“‘the people you go to if you want to 
get anything done,” “the pillars of the church,” 
and “the backbone of the community.” They 
have the reputation of high moral standards 
and take a great deal of civic pride in the com- 
munity. 

Group C is the “average man” of Hometown. 
This group constitutes the bulk of the member- 
ship of various associations—the rank and file 
of the economic, political, church, and social 
organizations. These are the people who have 
their bridge clubs and “get-togethers” which 
fill the society columns of the local newspaper. 
They make their livings as small businessmen, 
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white-collar workers, lesser professional men, 
skilled tradesmen, and skilled workmen. 

Group D is the large group which is primarily 
concerned with making a living. They consti- 
tute the lower-income group, working at less 
skilled jobs and as laborers. These people live 
in the poorer sections and in the areas surround- 
ing the two large industries of Hometown. 
They are referred to as “poor but honest,” “the 
little people,” or “the people who never give 
anybody any trouble.” Members of this group 
tend to place great emphasis upon respectability 
and upon piety. 

Group E is distinctive primarily on the basis 
of nonrespectability. Members of this group are 
considered dirty, shiftless, dishonest, and bio- 
logically and morally inferior. People in other 
classes refer to them as “those river rats,” “the 
squatters along the canal,” or “the bottom of 
the heap.” They have the lowest income and 
the least education, and they live in dilapidated 
shacks clustered together in outlying sections 
of town. These people made up the bulk of the 
federal relief lists of a few years ago, and their 
names appear often on local police records.' 


THE SUBJECTS 


The subjects of the present research were 
all children enrolled in Grades V and VI and 
X and XI of the public schools of Home- 
town. The median age for the younger group 
was eleven years and three months; for the 
older group, sixteen years and three months. 


* The description of the social structure of Home- 
town has been taken from confidential field reports 
on file with the Committee on Human Development 
of the University of Chicago. The writer had no part 
in the research on the social structure of Hometown. 

For detailed descriptions of the methods used to 
differentiate social classes see W. Lloyd Warner and 
Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Communi- 
ty (“Yankee City Series,” Vol. I [New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941]), chaps. iii, v; The Status 
System of a Modern Community (“Yankee City 
Series,” Vol. II [New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1942]), chap. i. 

Group A of Hometown is comparable in most 
respects to the upper class of Yankee City. Home- 
town is not old enough, and this group is not large 
enough, to differentiate an upper-upper from a 
lower-upper class. Group B closely resembles the 
upper-middle class of Yankee City. Group C cor- 
responds to the lower-middle class of Yankee City. 
Group D, resembling Group C more than Group 
E, takes on the color of a lower-middle, rather than 
an upper-lower, class. Group E is clearly the lower- 
lower class. 
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The distribution of subjects according to 
the class position of their families is shown 
in Table 1. There were no children from 
Group A in Grades V and VI. The two in 
Grades X and XI have been included in 
the discussion, in Group B; and at both 
ages children have been grouped into four 
categories—B, C, D, and E—to correspond 
with the social classes of Hometown. 


THE INSTRUMENT 


FORM AND CONTENT 


A modification of the sociometric test of 
Moreno and an adaptation of the Guess- 
Who test of Hartshorne and May were ad- 
ministered as a single instrument.” The test 
booklet consisted of a series of short state- 
ments or descriptions, each followed by 
blank space in which the subject wrote the 
names of children who, in his opinion, fitted 
the description. 

Data on friendship status were obtained 
from responses to the following five state- 
ments (the wording was varied according to 
the age of the subjects): 


These boys and girls are my best friends; 
they are the ones I play with most of the time. 

These are the boys and girls I wouldn’t want 
to play with. 

Here are the boys and girls my mother wants 
me to play with. 

Here are the ones my mother doesn’t want 
me to play with. 

If I could have anybody I wanted for a 
friend, this is the boy or girl I would choose. 


Data on reputation were obtained from 
responses to short descriptions, such as the 
ones used to describe the two extremes of 
the trait “clean—dirty”: 


2J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? A New Ap- 
proach to the Problem of Human Interrelations (Wash- 
ington: Nervous and Mental Diseases Pub. Co., 
1934); H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, Studies in 
Service and Self-control (“Studies in the Nature of 
Character,” Vol. II [New York: Macmillan Co., 
1929]). The children were tested in 1941-42, the 
elementary school pupils in their regular classrooms, 
the high-school pupils in the assembly hall. All tests 
were administered by the same individual, to secure 
consistency of instructions. 
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Here is somebody who always thinks about 
keeping clean, neat, and tidy looking. 

Here is somebody who doesn’t seem to care 
about keeping clean, neat, or tidy. 


Reputation items for fifth- and sixth- 
graders included: 


Well dressed—not well dressed; good look- 
ing—not good looking; fights a lot; popular— 
unpopular; likes school—doesn’t like school; 
a leader; clean—dirty ; always has a good time— 
never has a good time; good manners—bad 
manners; plays fair—doesn’t play fair. 


TREATMENT OF THE DATA 


TABULATIONS 


A separate tabulation was made for each 
of the twenty-three items at the lower age 
level and for each of the twenty-five items 
at the upper age level. 

Judges (children who wrote the booklets) 
and subjects (children mentioned in the 
booklets) were divided into four groups ac- 
cording to the social class of their parents. 
The data will be discussed in terms of group 


TABLE 1* 
DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS ACCORDING TO SOCIAL-CLASS POSITION 
Grapes V anp VI Graves X anp XI 
Socsas Crass Per Cent Per Cent 
Boys Girls Total | of Popula-| Boys Girls Total | of Popula- 
tion tion 
° ° ° ° 2 ° 2 I 
ae ee 6 4 10 6 6 9 15 7 
Sip: FR eee 17 13 30 17 36 52 88 43 
a ESE 48 59 107 62 45 43 88 43 
14 13 27 15 6 7 13 6 
85 89 174 100 95 III 206 100 


* The relative proportions of ge ae — classes differ at the two age levels: there are fewer children from lower- 


status sroups in the Hometown 


the 


none of children from Group C in Grades X and XTis A vaey A due to at least two factors: first, 
eet pies children, who tend to come from better-than-average farm homes and, second, social mobility. 


The social distance coo Groups C and Dis relatively small; it is possi fe that many Group D families = - up- 


wardly mobile will have had time to establish themselves in Group C by the time their chil 


For high-school students, one other pair 
was added: 


Takes part in many school activities—takes 
no part in school activities. 


VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY 


Since the research is concerned not with 
the child’s actual friendships but with his 
statements about them and not with the 
child’s personality but with the child’s 
reputation, validation of the data is un- 
necessary. 

The reliability of both the Moreno and 
the Guess-Who tests has been established 
by the findings of other studies.’ 

3 For the Moreno test, reliabilities range from 


.93 to .96 (see Wilbert I. Newstetter, Marc J. Feld- 
stein, and Theodore M. Newcomb, Group Adjust- 


dren reach high-school age. 


results—the votes obtained by each group 
of subjects from each group of judges.‘ 


ment: A Study in Experimental Sociology {|Cleveland, 
Ohio: School of Applied Social Sciences, Western 
Reserve University, 1938]; Leslie Day Zeleny, ‘‘So- 
ciometry of Morale,” American Sociological Review, 
IV [1939], 799-808; Helen H. Jennings, “A Socio- 
metric Study of Emotional and Social Expansive- 
ness,” in Child Behavior and Development, ed. Roger 
C. Barker, Jacob S. Kounin, and Herbert F. Wright 
[New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943], pp. 
527-44). 

For the Guess-Who, test-retest correlations are 
reported of .76 for boys and .8o for girls (see Caro- 
line McCann Tryon, “Evaluations of Adolescent 
Personality by Adolescents,” in Barker, Kounin, 
and Wright, op. cit., pp. 545-66). 


4 While girls mentioned girls more often than 
boys and boys mentioned boys more often than girls, 
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The data at the lower age level deal with 
the judgments made by fifth- and sixth- 
grade children regarding fifth- and sixth- 
grade children; at the upper age level the 
data deal with the judgments made by 
tenth-and eleventh-grade children regard- 
ing all ninth-, tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth- 
grade children. 


THE M.S.J. 


In order to correct for the variations in 
size of subject groups and judging groups, 
all the data were recomputed in terms of an 
index called the “M.S.J.”—the number of 
times mentioned per subject per judge. 


THE FRIENDSHIP STATUS OF ELEMEN- 
TARY-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Figure 1 presents the data on “best 
friend” and “don’t want for a friend’”’ for 
fifth- and sixth-grade children. The number 
of votes, expressed by the M.S.J., appears on 
the vertical axis; groups of subjects appear 
on the horizontal axis. 

Each group of four bars signifies the 
M.S.J.’s obtained by that group of subjects 
from each of the four groups of judges. The 
first bar of each cluster shows the M.S.]J. 
obtained from Group B judges; the second 
bar, that from Group C judges; the third 
bar, Group D judges; and the fourth bar, 
Group E judges. 

Figure 1 shows that, on “best friend,” 
the largest proportion of the votes obtained 
by each group of subjects came from the 
corresponding group of judges—the largest 
M.S.J. for subjects B is obtained from 
judges B; for subjects C, judges C; for sub- 
jects D, judges D; for subjects E, judges E. 


a preliminary analysis of the data revealed no sex 
differences between status groups. Consequently, 
the data are presented in terms of mixed sex groups. 


5 Judges were instructed that they might name 
any child in Hometown of their own age range. 
Ninety-three percent of all names mentioned by fifth- 
and sixth-graders were the names of fifth- and sixth- 
graders. Tenth- and eleventh-graders, however, dis- 
tributed their votes over a wider range—go per cent 
were the names of boys and girls in Grades IX, X, 
XI, and XII. The remaining 7 and 10 per cent of the 
votes have not been included in the data here pre- 
sented. 
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In other words, children are selected as 
friends by children from their own social 
level more often than by children from other 
social levels. 

On the negative item, “don’t like,” of 
all the votes given to Group B, the largest 
proportion came from Group E; and of all 
the votes given to Group E, the largest 
proportion came from Group B. The mutual 
rejection between Groups B and E is greater 
than that between any other two groups. 

The average M.S.J. for each group of 
subjects is shown by the horizontal arrow 
drawn across each group of bars. On the 
positive item in Figure 1, the average M.S.J. 
decreases as status decreases—the lower the 
social class of the subject, the fewer times 
he is mentioned as a “best friend.” On the 
negative item, the trend is reversed—the 
lower the social class of the subject, the 
more times he is mentioned as “‘don’t want 
for a friend.” 

Figure 1 also shows how any group of 
judges cast its votes. The bars which come 
first, second, third, or fourth in each cluster 
show that Group B judges voted most often 
for Group B subjects on “best friend,” less 
often for Group C subjects, still less often 
for Group D, and least often for Group E. 
Group C judges voted for Group B subjects 
more often than for its own members—as is 
also true of Group D. Group E children are 
the only ones who voted more often for 
members of their own group than for Group 
B. 

With the exception of the group of low- 
est status, children tend to select as friends, 
first, children of higher status than their 
own and, second, children of their own 
status level. 

The data on the other three items on 
friendship follow the same pattern as shown 
in Figure 1. The high degree of relationship 
between the family’s social position and the 
friendship status of the child is striking. 
There is a mirror-like relationship between 
the favorable and the unfavorable items, 
with the children of families of high status 
receiving the favorable votes and children 
of low status receiving the unfavorable. 
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The child from a family of upper status 
occupies an enviable position—many of his 
classmates consider him their friend or 
would choose him for a friend or mention 
him as their parents’ choice. Very few of his 
classmates mention him as a person they 
would not want for a friend. 

The child from a family of lower status 
faces the opposite situation. He is seldom 


nt The first bar in each cluster 
shows the MSJ obtoined from 
om. Group B judges; the second bar, 
085. from Group C judges; the third, 
from Group D; the fourth, from 
080. Group E. 
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“Best friend” “Don’t like” 


Fic. 1.—Votes obtained by fifth- and sixth- 
grade subjects on “best friend” and “don’t like.” 


mentioned as a friend (and then only by 
children of the same social position as his 
own), but he is often mentioned as a person 
his classmates do not like and whom par- 
ents do not want their children to play with. 

Not only do social-class factors seem to 
determine which children are mentioned 
favorably and unfavorably, but they seem 
also to influence the way in which each child 
casts his votes. Group E children, for ex- 
ample, are the only ones who give an ap- 
preciable number of favorable votes to 
Group E children. 


It is not the contention of the writer, in 
the light of these findings, that young chil- 
dren are conscious of the class structure of 
their community. They probably select and 
reject their associates not on the basis of 
social class itself but on the basis of a whoie 
configuration of factors related to social 
class—whether or not the child is clean, the 
kind of clothes he wears, the kind of play- 
things he has, the language he uses, his 
manners, where he lives, his attitude toward 
school, and a host of similar factors. The 
child from the middle class may be told not 
to play with “that Smith boy—he’s dirty,” 
or “he lives down by the tracks,” or “he 
steals,’ or “he swears.”’ The child of lower 
class may have it pointed out to him that 
“that White boy—his father’s rich,” or “he 
thinks he’s too good for you,” or “he’s not 
your kind.” The child, consciously or un- 
consciously using these criteria in selecting 
his friends, is probably reflecting the class 
stereotypes as he has learned them from his 
parents; and he applies these criteria un- 
critically. 


THE REPUTATION OF ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Figure 2, showing the data on “good 
looking’”’ and “‘not good looking,” is repre- 
sentative of all the statements on reputa- 
tion for fifth- and sixth-grade children. The 
mirror-like relationship between the posi- 
tive and the negative items of this and the 
other pairs was found to be consistent for all 
such items. The average M.S.J. for each 
group of subjects shows a steady decrease, 
as status decreases, on the favorable items; 
and a steady increase, as status decreases, 
on the unfavorable items. 

As exemplified by Figure 2, Group B 
children rank first on every favorable state- 
ment dealing with reputation; Group C, 
second; Group D, third; and Group E, 
fourth. On the unfavorable items, Group E 
ranks first every time. 

On the whole, data on reputation follow 
the same pattern as data on friendship. One 
difference between the two sets of data is 
the greater extent to which all groups of 
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judges agree in regard to the reputation of 
any given group of subjects. All judges, re- 
gardless of their own social class, agree that 
Group B subjects, compared with C, D, and 
E, are well dressed, good looking, good in 
school, leaders, and so on. Judges are in 
similar agreement concerning the other 
groups of subjects. 

The consistency with which the four 
groups of subjects are ranked on the nine 
favorable and the nine unfavorable items is 
even more remarkable when one considers 
the fact that the original statements de- 


0S. The first bor in each cluster 
shows the MSJ obtoined from 
Group judges; the second bar, 
os. from Group C 3; the third, 
Le from Group D; the fourth, from 
Group E. 
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Fic. 2.—Votes obtained by fifth- and sixth-grade 
subjects on “good-looking” and “not good-looking.” 


scribed “traits” of different orders of ob- 
jectivity. For example, “dirty—clean” can 
be more objectively rated than “‘good look- 
ing—not good iooking”; and the latter, in 
turn, can probably be more objectively 
rated than “always has a good time.” Yet 
the data show the same pattern from item to 
item. 

It is probable that Group E children— 
because of the fact that they are from the 
lower class—are actually less well groomed 
than those of Group B; they are more likely 
to be “dirty” and certainly more likely to 
be “not well dressed.” It is somewhat less 
probable, however, that Group E children 
should actually be less good looking than 
Group B. Certainly, the adult who steps in- 
to a fifth-grade classroom in Hometown, 


knowing nothing of the social background of 
the children and being careful to distinguish 
between good looks and good grooming, 
would rate the children very differently on 
this item from the way in which they rate 
each other. 

The data warrant the conclusion that 
fifth- and sixth-graders make judgments 
about each other along extremely stereo- 
typed lines and that the halo effect, so often 
discussed in connection with more formal 
rating scales, is very much in evidence here. 
A group of subjects, rated low on one trait, 
is rated low on all eighteen and vice versa. 

The lower-class child in the elementary 
school in Hometown has the reputation of 
being poorly dressed, not good looking, un- 
popular, aggressive; of not liking school; 
of being dirty and bad mannered; of never 
having a good time; and of not playing fair. 
These opinions of him are shared even by 
members of his own class group. The child 
of a family of upper status, on the other 
hand, enjoys a reputation almost exactly 
opposite—he is considered well dressed, 
good looking, popular, a leader; as liking 
school; as being clean and well mannered; 
as always having a good time; and as play- 
ing fair. 

It is clear that, by the time children 
reach Grade V, the child of the lower class 
faces a very different problem of adjustment 
in his school life than does the child from the 
middle class. 


THE FRIENDSHIP STATUS OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Figure 3 shows the data on “best friend” 
and “don’t want for a friend” for high- 
school subjects.’ It will be seen that there 
is a Clear relationship between social class 


The M.S.J.’s for the high-school data are, in 
every case, smaller than those for the elementary- 
school data, owing to the fact that high-school sub- 
jects are a larger group than high-school judges. 
Votes from tenth- and eleventh-graders are dis- 
tributed over Grades IX, X, XI, and XII; while at 
the younger age, votes from fifth- and sixth-graders 
are confined to Grades V and VI. As a consequence, 
small differences in the height of bars are more sig- 
nificant in Figs. 3 and 4 than in Figs. 1 and 2. 
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and votes obtained on the positive item but 
that, on the negative item, differences of 
social class are not apparent. Data for the 
other statements on friendship for high- 
school students show the same results as in 
Figure 3. 

There is, then, this important difference 
between the two age levels: while both age 
groups are discriminating along class lines in 
their selection of friends (and their parents’ 
selection of friends), the older judges are not 
doing so as regards those whom they reject 
as friends. 

There are a number of considerations 
which may explain the age difference. First, 
the adolescent probably exercises more in- 
dependence of judgment than the younger 
child. Although factors related to social 
class may influence his immediate choice of 
friends, when he is called upon to make 
judgments concerning the larger group he 
may base his judgments on factors which 
are more directly the result of the behavior 
and personal attributes of each individual. 
The high-school boy or girl is probably 
judged more on the basis of talent and per- 
sonality than as a representative of his class 
group. 

Another possibility is that class differ- 
ences are as Clearly recognized among 
adolescents as among younger children but 
are differently expressed. It may be that 
expressions of rejection at an earlier age be- 
come expressions of indifference; that the 
adolescent boy or girl who receives no votes 
as a “best friend” may be socially rejected 
quite as much as the younger boy or girl 
who receives many votes on the item, 
“wouldn’t want for a friend.” 

Not being mentioned at the high-school 
level may be indicative of an even greater 
degree of rejection than unfavorable men- 
tion at the elementary-school level. At the 
younger age, Group E children may still be 
considered potential playmates and, as such, 
come in for their share of attention. At the 
older age, Group B (and, to lesser extent, 
Group C) may be psychologically so far 
removed from Group E that the latter do 
not enter their thinking either as potential 


friends or—as will be seen in the following 
section—even as persons to be mentioned 
on the test of reputation. Just as in other 
areas of human relations, indifference may 
express greater social distance than does 
antagonism. 

Still another factor is that differences in 
social status may themselves be less recog- 
nizable at the high-school age. In the fifth 
and sixth grades, there are more children of 
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Fic. 3.—Votes obtained by high-school subjects 
on “best friend” and “don’t want for a friend.” 


lower class (Group D, 62 per cent; Group 
E, 15 per cent) than there are in high school 
(Group D, 46 per cent; Group E, 6 per cent). 
The lower-class child drops out of school 
before the middle-class child.’ This sug- 
gests that Group E (and, to lesser extent, 
Group D) at the high-school level is not a 
typical lower-class group; its members may 


7In connection with another research project, a 
study was made of all sixteen-year-olds in Home- 
town. Forty-six boys and girls who were sixteen in 
1942 were not enrolled in school. The families of 15 
of the 46 had not been class-typed at the time of 
writing. Of the remaining 31, 5 fell in Group C, the 
other 26 in Groups D and E—all evidence of the 
operation of the selective factor in the high school. 
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be less representative of lower-class behavior 
and therefore less conspicuous than the cor- 
responding group at the younger age level. 
If a boy whose family occupies the very 
lowest social position has continued in 
school to the tenth or eleventh grade, he is 
quite likely to have certain characteristics 
which set him apart from other lower-class 
boys: he is probably more ambitious, more 
studious; he may have certain special abili- 
ties; he is likely to find the school less frus- 
trating socially, perhaps because he tries to 
adopt the middle-class values and behavior 
which he sees about him. In short, he is 
probably the mobile member of his social 
class. 

If we follow this hypothesis further, we 
may assume that such a select group of 
lower-class boys and girls would not be the 
focus for unfavorable mention from their 
classmates; their appearance and behavior 
will not differentiate them markedly. 

These factors probably explain the data 
on reputation, well as friendship. 


THE REPUTATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


Figure 4 represents the data on the 
twenty statements concerning the reputa- 
tion of high-school subjects. It shows es- 
sentially the same pattern as the data on 
friendship—there is a clear relation between 
social class and number of votes obtained 
on the positive items but no significant re- 
lationship on the negative items. 

Group E high-school subjects receive 
very few votes on either positive or negative 
items (the same is true, to a lesser degree, 
of Group D). The older group of judges 
seem indifferent toward lower-class sub- 
jects and do not single them out on any of 
the items about reputation. This finding 
seems to support the hypothesis suggested 
above—that, in all probability, the lower- 
class high-school students are actually less 
conspicuous than lower-class students in the 
elementary grades. They probably look 
and behave like middle-class boys and girls. 

Figure 4 illustrates, furthermore, a fact 
which was even more in evidence on other 


statements about reputation—that Group 
B, so outstanding on the favorable items, 
receives the largest proportion of the votes 
on many of the unfavorable, as well. This 
suggests that boys and girls of families of 
upper status are conspicuous among their 
classmates, irrespective of their personal 
attributes—some of them enjoy desirable 
reputations; others, undesirable—but in 
either case they are mentioned a dispropor- 
tionate number of times.-Adolescents of 
high status seem to find themselves in the 
public eye so far as their peers are con- 
cerned. Once in the limelight, both attrac- 
tive and unattractive features are revealed. 


The fivst bar in each cluster 
shows the MSJ obtained from 
Group B judges; the second bar, 
from Group C judges; the third, 
from Group D; the fourth, from 
Group E. 


“Good-looking” 


“Not good-looking” 


Fic. 4.—Votes obtained by high-school subjects 
on “good-looking” and “not good-looking.” 


Adolescents of middle and low status, on 
the other hand, being less conspicuous, have 
less well-differentiated reputations. Group 
E boys and girls, judging from the data on 
both friendship and reputation, are, as a 
group, socially isolated and ignored by their 
associates. 

In short, as regards reputation, social 
class seems to operate differently in Home- 
town at the two age levels. At the fifth- and 
sixth-grade levels, membership in upper- 
class groups carries with it a kind of insur- 
ance that one’s reputation will be favor- 
able—certainly never unfavorable. Mem- 
bership in the lower class is almost certain 
to result in unfavorable reputation among 
one’s peers. 

At the high-school level, upper status 
is a sure indication that the adolescent will 
at least be the center of attention in his 
group, whether his reputation is favorable 
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or unfavorable. As the lower-class child 
grows older, he drops out of school, or, by 
taking on the behavior and values of middle- 


class associates, he tends to lose his dis- 


tinguishing lower-class features. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The finding that social-class differences 
in friendship and reputation are so well és- 
tablished by the time children reach the 
fifth grade may be of some importance to 
the psychologist. The child of eleven or 
twelve soon becomes aware of his reputation 
and desirability as a friend, and he must 
make his adjustment in the light of what 
others think of him. Perhaps one of the 
reasons that the child of lower class is so 
often a “behavior problem” in school is 
that he finds himself rejected by his class- 
mates and enjoys such an unenviable repu- 
tation. This may also be one of the reasons 
why lower-class children often find school 
unpleasant and unrewarding and why the 
child of lower class so often welcomes the 
first opportunity to leave school altogether. 

From one point of view the data also 
raise the general question of the extent to 
which the school, in communities like Home- 
town, is encouraging democratic living on 


the part of its children. It is undoubtedly 
true that the teacher plays a central role in 
influencing the opinions of one child toward 
another. While there is no systematic re- 
search on the topic, anecdotes and observa- 
tions suggest that teachers’ behavior to- 
ward children of lower class is different from 
their behavior toward those of middle or 
upper class and that this discrimination 
follows the differences in reputation among 
the social groups. 

One of the crucial problems facing the 
school today is the reconciling of its middle- 
class point of view with the lower-class 
culture of so many of its pupils. This might 
be done not only through the personal rela- 
tionships created between teacher and child 
but also through the relationships between 
child and child fostered by the teacher. 
More research is needed, of course, on the 
whole problem of the school’s role in rela- 
tion to the social-class hierarchy: whether 
it encourages or discourages social mobility 
and in what ways. Certainly, this is a prob- 
lem of far-reaching significance to a society 
which places so much faith in its schools as 
an agency for inculcating democratic at- 
titudes in its children. 
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DEFINITIONS OF ECONOMIC TERMS IN THE 


DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGY 


A. B. WOLFE 


ABSTRACT 


The Dictionary of Sociology essays ‘‘authoritative”’ definition of some hundreds of sociological terms and a 
small number of economic terms. The definitions of most economic terms are adversely criticized: first, they 
were framed by sociologists who apparently are unfamiliar with current economic usage; second, the Diction- 
ary has lost sight of the function of operational definition. The result is that, while some of the definitions are 
antiquated, in others the diverse significations which economists legitimately attach to the same term in 


different contexts are ignored. 


Sociologists have a right to define socio- 
logical terms in any way they see fit, or at 
least in any way sanctioned by the usage of 
competent sociologists. But if sociologists 
take it upon themselves to attempt defini- 
tions of terms drawn from other social sci- 
ences, like ecunomics, they should be at 
pains to define the terms as they are used by 
economists or others; or if, for some special 
sociological purpose, a definition at variance 
with accepted usage is advanced, the fact of 
such variance should be clearly stated. 

The editor of the Dictionary of Sociology' 
put the responsibility of defining eco- 
nomic terms on sociologists, not on econo- 
mists. Out of idle curiosity, I have culled out 
some twenty definitions of such terms. Of 
these, all but four were prepared by sociolo- 
gists. The exceptional four were contributed 
by a single economist, and he was not al- 
ways discriminating. 

ccording to the Preface, ‘“‘a good defini- 
tion .... has two main aspects. It should 
give the uninformed person a clear and ade- 
quate notion of the character of the object, 
even though he may never encounter it in 
his experience, and it should enable a person 
to identify the object the first time he does 
meet it in his experience.” 

How well does the definition given of 
“business,” for example, conform to these 
specifications? Everybody knows, in a gen- 
erai way, what business is. But suppose an 
“uninformed person” or a curious student 
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wishes to know the difference, if any, be- 
tween “business” and “enterprise,’”’ or the 
relation of business to production, on one 
hand, and acquisition, on the other. He con- 
sults this “authoritative” Dictionary and is 
told, by an anonymous informant, that 
business is “a situation-process devoted to 
the conduct of self-maintenance activities” 
—a beautiful illustration of the old gag that 
sociology is what everybody knows in terms 
which nobody understands! If the student is 
majoring in general sociology, such a defini- 
tion may have some meaning, since it puts 
business in an abstract category—but in one 
so inclusive that it is meaningless. To an 
economist it means nothing; but this may 
mean that the economist is uneducated. 
Turning to Eliot’s definition of “situation- 
process,”’ we get a little light amid much 
verbiage. We learn that “situation-process” 
is “a phrase which, by hyphenation, draws 
attention to the inseparability ....of the 
momentarily observed aspects of experience 
.... andthe changes... . which are occur- 
ring even as observation is made.’ Is one, 
then, to take “situation-process”’ as a socio- 
logical appropriation of Heisenberg’s “prin- 
ciple of uncertainty”? But what is “self- 
maintenance”? Keller defines it as “mores 
which promote, or are believed to promote, 
societal survival within given life-condi- 
tions.” Eliot tells us that “practically every 
‘social process’ may be considered as a situa- 
tion-process.” Putting two and two togeth- 
er, we must conclude that “business,” or 
“a business,” is a social process devoted to 
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societal survival within given life-condi- 
tions! 

Since every business firm, like every poli- 
tician in office, tries to survive, the defini- 
tion may be abstractly true, but it does not 
distinguish business from other “survival” 
processes; it could apply to any group or in- 
stitution. The primary function of a defini- 
tion is to define—to set the boundaries of a 
concept. To define business as a situation- 
process devoted to self-maintenance is like 
defining man as a vertebrate—and stopping 
there. 

Realizing the need to be “more specific,” 
Eliot goes on to say that “a business is a 
productive unit, organized according to 
whatever pattern is characteristic of any 
particular culture.” Here, in the word “‘pro- 
ductive,” there is at least some attempt at 
differentiation, but it is inadequate, since 
a family or a subsistence farm may be re- 
garded as productive, but neither one is a 
business. Furthermore, there are some busi- 
nesses which are “productive” only in an ex- 
tremely formalistic sense of the term—a 
fact which one might expect a sociologist to 
recognize. 

The Dictionary contains no definition of 
“enterprise,” “private enterprise,” or “free 
enterprise,’ though it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that, at a time when “free enterprise” 
(equivalent to private business) is a world- 
wide issue, the sociologist, to whom nothing 
human or social is alien, is interested in its 
distinguishing characteristics. Whether, for 
reasons of favorable publicity and propa- 
ganda, we now call business “free enter- 
prise,” or keep on calling it “business,” the 
fact remains that the motive and immediate 
objective of all business is profit, and profit- 
seeking is the one characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes business from other institutions 
and processes. Any economist called upon to 
define business would start from this patent 
and pivotal fact. Why does not the sociolo- 
gist? 

In the definition of “corporation” we 
meet with refreshing common sense and di- 
rectness, although Ennis’ definition does not 
adequately distinguish a corporation from 


any other “socioeconomic” (why stick in 
this useless term?) interest group,“born of 
legal sanction,” like a partnership. Inciden- 
tally, there is no definition of “community 
trust.” 

“Economy” is defined by Eliot as (z) 
“keeping a budget or balancing accounts or 
being thrifty” (‘‘thrift” is nowhere defined) 
and (2) “the structure of resources, intake 
and outgo, and distribution [nowhere de- 
fined] in any given group situation.” Intake 
and outgo of what, by whom, for what? We 
are left in the dark whether they mean 
physical input of labor and other factors and 
output of physical product, or outgo (cost) 
and income in money terms. The term “‘re- 
sources” perhaps does not need definition, 
but resources for what? Resources are 
means or instrumental values, and means 
are meaningless in the absence of ends or 
objectives. Here again, as in the definition of 
“‘business,’’ the distinguishing feature of the 
thing is completely missed, perhaps because 
the definition is in terms of structure rather 
than of function. Any good definition of 
economy would be in terms of means and 
ends, of scarce resources, on the one hand, 
and utility, value, satisfaction, or welfare, 
on the other. Not only the etymology of the 
word but a little observation of any econom- 
ic situation or process reveals the essential 
fact that “economy” is the management of 
scarce resources to the end of securing from 
them a flow of income. Eliot comes nearer 
to this conception in his treatment of “social 
economy.”’ Though the point is of no great 
importance, his inclusion of a “group situa- 
tion’”’ in his definition of economy unduly re- 
stricts the term: economy may be individ- 
ual, without reference to any social group or 
situation. 

Muntz, an economist, in his definition of 
“economics,” comes nearer to recognizing 
the means-end relation inherent in econ- 
omy. “Men organize [i.e., manage] natural 
resources, cultural achievements [capital?], 
and their own labor, to sustain and promote 
their material welfare.” But why limit it to 
“‘material’”’ welfare? The definition in terms 
of welfare would be rejected, as Muntz must 
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know, by many economists, who perceive 
that resources can be and often are man- 
aged for ends which have nothing to do with 
welfa'* or are patently detrimental to it. 
It is regrettable that he was not given 
enough space to point out this variant con- 
cept. 

I see no evidence that the contributors to 
the Dictionary have made use, or, indeed, 
been aware, of the nature and function of 
operational definition, namely, that a prop- 
er, or expedient, definition of a term is de- 
termined by the use of the term in a given 
frame of reference or context of discussion. 
This means that a term may be defined in a 
certain way for the purposes of a given 
problem and in an entirely different way for 
those of another problem. 

This idea is glaringly absent from the 
article on “capital,” according to which 
capital is “material objects used in the pro- 
duction of wealth,” a definition formulated 
by John Stuart Mill in 1848. The anony- 
mous definer proceeds to remark that “the 
term capital is subject to many loose and 
vague usages, such as applying it to all forms 
of invested wealth,” and to assert that “‘in 
strict analysis it should be confined to tan- 
gible instruments, apart from land, used in 
the productive process.” It seems clear that 
the definer has read no economics since 
Marshall or that for some reason he prefers 
to ignore twentieth-century economic the- 
ory; otherwise he would not imply that John 
Stuart Mill’s concept of capital is the only 
concept not “loose and vague.” This old 
technological conception of “real’’ capital 
is still acceptable and proper for certain pur- 
poses, but it is now far less important and 
far less frequently met with than the finan- 
cial or monetary concept. The whole theory 
of saving, capital accumulation, investment, 
and so of continuous “full employment,” 
now pivots on the monetary or credit con- 
cept of capital as investment funds rather 
than on capital as tools, machines, and 
stocks in trade. Complete omission of the 
term “capital” would have been preferable 
to a definition—and that only—framed a 
hundred years ago to fit the economic con- 
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ditions of the England of that time. Further- 
more, even if the financial concept of capital 
be ignored, it is surprising that the sociolo- 
gist, much given to “cultural” interpreta- 
tions, should fail to mention Thorstein 
Veblen’s idea of capital as the race’s accum- 
ulation of technological knowledge—a con- 
cept, surely, of some sociological, if not eco- 
nomic, import. 

Two definitions of “monopoly” are given 
by Neumann. The first defines it as “non- 
competitive possession of, or access to, any 
object.” This makes monopoly virtually 
synonymous with property. I know of no 
economist who uses the term in this broad, 
not to say loose, sense. The second defini- 
tion is: “An enterprise in which the element 
of competition is wholly or partially elimi- 
nated.”” There follows reference to “exclu- 
sive control or possession of a commodity or 
service, involving command over its price or 
the extent of its use.” An economist would 
say briefly that the essence of monopoly is 
unified control over supply. 

There is no definition of “imperfect com- 
petition” or of “noncompeting groups,”’ de- 
spite the fact that both are modal features 
of all modern economies. 

In the item on “profit”’ one finds the mis- 
leading statement that “the actual owners 
of the business are the common stockhold- 
ers and true profits are common stock divi- 
dends.”’ Preferred stockholders are just as 
much owners of the business, of course, as 
are holders of common stock; and a great 
deal of “true” (=net?) profit is put back into 
the business as surplus, not paid out as divi- 
dends. 

“Marginal” is defined as “lying on the 
borderland of any recognized and relatively 
stable area, either territorial or cultural.” 
For most sociological purposes this defini- 
tion is doubtless adequate, though it is ques- 
tionable whether, as the article goes on to 
state, “marginal” necessarily carries impli- 
cations of “unadjustment” or abnormality. 
Be that as it may, the definition completely 
ignores the economic connotations of the 
term. “Marginal utility” is defined by 
Muntz, as well as it can be in four lines, as 
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“the importance or value attached to the 
marginal or last unit acquired in a stock of 
like goods.” Here is a use of the term ‘“‘mar- 
ginal” to which the above definition does 
not apply. There are items on “marginal 
area,” “marginal group,” and “marginal 
man,” but none on “marginal cost,” “‘mar- 
ginal firm,” or, more surprisingly, “marginal 
farm.” In economics, “marginal” has noth- 
ing to do with area, except when we speak 
of the “extensive margin of cultivation.” 
An economic margin is a situation in which 
the result of further extension or intensifica- 
tion of the utilization of given resources 
would not cover the cost, in terms either of 
money or of “sacrifice.” A marginal farm is 
marginal because, for whatever reason, it 
does not “pay”’ to cultivate it. Surely, this 
concept of marginalism cannot be without 
significance to rural sociology or to sociology 
in any of its applied aspects. 

“Medium of exchange” is defined by 
Murdock as “an article or commodity freely 
accepted in exchange for other goods,” etc. 
Since go per cent of commercial transactions 
in this country are effected by transfer of 
bank deposits, through the use of checks and 
drafts, one may reasonably query whether 
a medium of exchange need be “an article or 
commodity.” If a check is a commodity, the 
definition stands; if it is not, it needs re- 
vision. 

The article on “money,” by Himes, is 
much better than some others, partly, per- 
haps, because the editor gave him a whole 
column. Himes makes essential distinctions. 
In particular, he recognizes the function of 
credit instruments (checks, etc.) as medi- 
ums of exchange. He says that in modern 
societies they “substitute for money.” It 
would have been well to note that many 
monetary theorists regard checks as money. 

Under “want” we are told by Muntz that 
“in economics, wants are goods or services 
beyond the absolute needs of life or effi- 
ciency, sought by man.” The statement may 
be merely a careless use of the English lan- 
guage, but in any case wants certainly are 
not goods and services but desire for them. 
Furthermore, desires for the requisites of 


survival and of efficiency are just as truly 
wants as are desires for conventional values 
and luxuries. 

There are acceptable definitions of “‘con- 
sumption goods” and “production goods,” 
but none of “a good” or of “economic 
goods.” The Dictionary does not define 
“income.” Its definition of “wealth” is: 
“In relation to self-maintenance, material 
objects owned by human beings and ex- 
ternal to the bodies of their owners.” No 
hint here of either utility or scarcity, but 
the definer might answer that they are 
obviously implied in ownership, since no 
one would bother to own an object that 
did not have utility and was not at the same 
time scarce. For the “uninformed,” how- 
ever, definition by implication is hardly 
satisfactory. 

Whether wealth be defined as an aggre- 
gate of economic goods or as material ob- 
jects owned “in relation to self-mainte- 
nance,” the definition is purely format!. 
There is nothing in either to indicate that 
what is wealth to one individual or group 
may be “‘illth” to another. All wealth, 
whether consumption or production goods, 
is means to ends, but some “ends”’ are clear- 
ly antisocial. It is a little surprising that the 
term social utility does not appear in the 
Dictionary. It is entirely proper to give a 
purely formal definition of wealth, if for no 
other reason than that a formal definition of 
it is indigenous to the logic of a political 
economy which nominally—never actually, 
except in sheer mathematical economics— 
dissociates itself from ethics and value-judg- 
ments. But a dictionary, and most of all one 
that aspires to being “authoritative,” should 
recognize diverse frames of reference and 
provide alternative definitions accordingly. 
Why does this Dictionary make no move 
toward defining wealth in terms of welfare— 
definition from the social point of view? 
Definition in this frame of reference would 
at least distinguish between burglar’s jim- 
mies or marijuana cigarettes and rubber 
tires or penicillin. Are sociologists, like the 
“objective” price economists, so bent on be- 
ing “scientific,” coute que coute, and so afraid 
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of value-judgments, that they shy away 
from the most basic of all social problems— 
that of value and values? 

For light, we turn to the definition of 
“welfare,” but we meet with some disap- 
pointment, for Nels Anderson defines it as 
“an interest” directed to the “well-being” of 
persons or groups. It is not particularly en- 
lightening to be told that welfare is well- 
being, nor does it help when we find “‘public 
welfare” defined as “that part of the activ- 
ities of a community which deal with social 
problems of individuals and families, includ- 
ing social planning.’”’ So we turn to “social 
welfare,”’ only to find that Nels Anderson, 
again, sticks to the social-service frame of 
reference and defines social welfare as “‘pri- 
vate or public services to ameliorate condi- 
tions of need or social pathology in a com- 
munity.’’ Were we to stop here, it would 
necessarily be with the inference that “‘social 
work”’ is the only frame of reference for wel- 
fare and that welfare is a condition, or a 
problem, pertaining only to defectives, de- 
linquents, and the poor. But, persistent, we 
turn to Eliot’s definition of “organic wel- 
fare.”’ Here, at last, we find another frame of 
reference. To be sure, Eliot does not define 
“welfare” when he says that organic wel- 
fare is ‘‘welfare which is neither individual- 
istic nor socialistic, but mutually constitut- 
ed,” but when he goes on to say that “as a 
goal for social-economic community organi- 
zation it is also a criterion by which the 
value and results of economic, social, and 
political processes and programs may be 
tested,’”’ we begin to see. There is no article 
on “social value,” but the one, also by Eliot, 
on “social values” goes a step further to- 
ward the broad welfare concept. Social val- 
ues are “objects, inanimate or animate, hu- 
man, artificial, or non-material, to which 
some value for the group (collectively or 
distributively) has been imputed by group 
consensus.” 

Starting from this idea of social values, 
we might define “welfare” as the aggregate 
of positive human values recognized by con- 
sensus of competent opinion. But this leaves 
the question, “Who are the competent 
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judges?” Probably no brief definition of 
“welfare” can be satisfactory, primarily be- 
cause of the cultural relativity of value- 
judgments. This would hold true, also, of 
any list of the constituents of welfare, at 
least in the present state of knowledge and 
conflicting sentiments. We need not con- 
clude, however, that an “objective” constit- 
uent list is impossible, especially if the list 
be limited to the basic physiological needs 
and the fundamental “wishes” (whether 
four, according to W. I. Thomas, or thirty- 
odd, according to the Harvard Psychologi- 
cal Clinic’). In the last analysis, the com- 
petent judges will be the physiologists and 
the psychologists, as they expand and re- 
fine their knowledge of the normal function- 
ing of the human psychophysical organism, 
living in the only way it can—in social 
groups. 

Incidentally, there should be a distinction 
between “social values,” or “welfare” in the 
general sense, and “economic welfare,” 
which is that phase of welfare directly de- 
pendent on economic conditions and proc- 
esses. 

“Waste” is defined as “the use of any ob- 
ject in such a way as to derive less than the 
maximum satisfaction from it.’”’ I do not 
wish to criticize this definition, although it 
would probably be better to substitute “‘wel- 
fare” for “satisfaction,” but it does raise 
some interesting questions. For example: 
“Whose satisfaction?” If someone gave me 
a bottle of fine wine, I could figure out what 
times for drinking it would maximize my 
satisfaction. But it is probable (at least if 
the labels were removed) that I would get 
just as much satisfaction from a bottle of 
cheap wine. If, then, I live up to the prin- 
ciple of (social) economy which is to put 
things where they will do the most good, I 
should give the bottle of good wine to some- 
one who appreciates good wine. For me to 
drink it would be a differential waste, which 
is the antithesis of economy. So it makes 

2H. A. Murray, Explorations in Personality: 
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some difference whether we take “satisfac- 
tion” in the individual or the social sense. 
Again, is “eating only the heart of a lamb 
chop and letting the rest go into the garbage 
can” necessarily waste? It depends on the 
scarcity of lamb chops. Waste, in the eco- 
nomic sense, should be defined in terms of 
cost as well as satisfaction. 

“Production”’ is defined, anonymously, as 
“the sum total of the processes involved in 
the creative phase of the self-maintanence 
[Is there no escaping this ubiquitous, con- 
cretely meaningless term?] of society.”” Why 
not, in heaven’s name, say simply that pro- 
duction is the making and delivering of 
goods and the furnishing of services? 

In the article on “division of labor,” J. 
Harold Ennis states that “the term ‘geo- 
graphical division of labor’ is frequently 
used to indicate international adjustments 
whereby different areas supply the products 
for which they are peculiarly fitted.’ There 
is no ground whatever for limiting geo- 
graphical division of labor to the interna- 
tional field. The term is also generally ap- 
plied to the location of industry within a 
country. 

“Population movement” is defined as “a 
transfer of human groups from one geo- 
graphical setting to another,” although the 
author of the definition must know that in 
demography the term is also applied to the 
trend of vital phenomena as revealed in 
birth and death rates, etc. 

“Depopulation” ought, for one thing, to 
mean the complete disappearance, in what- 
ever way, of the population of a given area; 
but the term is rarely if ever used in this 
sense. The Dictionary defines ‘‘depopula- 
tion” as “‘an extensive reduction of popula- 
tion by death through disease or war, by ex- 
pulsion, or by voluntary migration.” But 
in population literature, as well as in popular 
usage, depopulation may result from fertil- 
ity rates too low to maintain a stationary 
population. Outside war-torn areas, this is 
now, as everyone knows, the cause of pros- 
pective declining population, which, when 
that stage is reached, will be equivalent to 
depopulation in the relative sense. There are 
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some Cassandras, indeed, who regard any 
slackening in the birth rate as a sign of ‘“de- 
population.” 

“Industrial organization,” according to 
an anonymous contributor, is “a cultural 
pattern characterized by extensive use of 
machinery, large-scale operation, mass pro- 
duction, and non-human power.” Not con- 
tent with the useless cliché “cultural pat- 
tern,” the contributor has to bring in “‘self- 
maintenance,” and industrial organization 
is accordingly “the self-maintenance type 
characteristic of capitalism.” So there is no 
industrial organization in Soviet Russia? 
The term is, of course, properly applicable 
to any form of the organization of produc- 
tion, including the old domestic and com- 
mission systems. Trere is no warrant what- 
ever for limiting it to large-scale, mechan- 
ized mass production or to capitalism. 

We now come to certain terms not strictly 
economic but of interest to both economists 
and sociologists. These are “desire,” “inter- 
est,” “utility,” “value,” and ‘‘valuation.” 
We have already criticized the definition of 
“want,” which in economics is generally 
used interchangeably with “desire.” Nat- 
urally, no definition of desire is attempted. 
“Value,” “utility,” and “interest” are de- 
fined anonymously but apparently by the 
same contributor, judging by an internal 
consistency—a consistency we have failed 
to find in the definition of some other re- 
lated terms. 

“Utility” is defined as “the inherent and 
real capacity of an object to satisfy a hu- 
man desire.’”’ Further, “it is intrinsic to the 
object itself, and may or may not be appre- 
hended by the human observer. Belief in 
utility is the basis of value, but the utility 
may be spurious or entirely lacking.” Two 
definitions of “value” are given: (1) “the 
believed capacity of any object to satisfy a 
human desire” and (2) “the quality of any 
object which causes it to be of interest to an 
individual or a group.” We are told, further, 
that “value is strictly a psychological real- 
ity ....to be sharply distinguished from 
utility, because its reality is in the human 
mind, not in the external object itself.” 
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(Yet, in the second definition, value is ex- 
plicitly stated to be a quality of the object.) 
Further, “value is strictly a matter of be- 
lief; an object, the utility of which is strict- 
ly spurious, will have the same value as if 
it were genuine, until the deception is 
discovered.” 

If we for the moment ignore the second 
definition of “value,” the distinction be- 
tween “value” and “utility” is consistently 
held to. “‘Value” is belief that the object has 
the capacity to satisfy a given desire; “util- 
ity” is the object’s capacity to satisfy that 
desire. “Value” is in the mind; “utility” in 
the object. John, normally a teetotaller, is 
bitten by a rattlesnake and wants a pint of 
whiskey in a hurry, in the belief that 
whiskey cures snake bite, though actually it 
will not. According to the above authorita- 
tive distinction, the whiskey (under the cir- 
cumstances) has value for John but no util- 
ity for him. If we do not demand precision, 
discrimination between value and utility on 
the ground that one is in the mind, the other 
in the object, is logical. But the question re- 
mains whether it is consistent either with 
current philosophical conceptions of value or 
with the popular use of the term. 

But suppose we do demand the “preci- 
sion and exactitude” which the Preface em- 
phasizes as essential to good definition? Will 
we be charged with pedantic hair-splitting 
if we point out that both person and object 
are essential to the existence of either value 
or utility (whatever distinction we may in 
the end find it advisable and expedient to 
make between them) and that both value 
and utility subsist in the relation between per- 
son and object? To say that utility is “‘in- 
trinsic to the object itself” is certainly not 
an example of “precision and exactitude.” 

One thing seems clear. Desire is not es- 
sential to value or to utility. An object may 
be of great importance to me without my 
knowing it. Vitamins were important to the 
organism (“had utility” or “were valuable,” 
whichever way you put it) before anyone 
knew of their existence. The Dictionary's 
two definitions of “value” escape inconsist- 
ency only because “interest” is defined as 
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“the relation between a person and any- 
thing which he believes will satisfy one of 
his desires.” Now interest is essential to 
“valuation,’’ but desire is not essential to 
interest. Whatever the correct definition of 
“interest” may be, it assuredly is not the 
one just quoted. I may be interested in my 
neighbor’s dog without wanting it. The sec- 
ond definition of value is equivalent to 
Ralph Barton Perry’s criterion of value: 
“any object of any interest.” The error in 
both definitions is that ‘“‘value” is confused 
with “valuation.” 

How does the Dictionary define “valua- 
tion”? We should expect a definition cor- 
relative to that of value. But we get nothing 
of the kind. “Valuation” is defined, by 
Muntz, in reference to economic, or ex- 
change, value (which is not value at all but 
a ratio between two values), as “the rela- 
tive importance of two or more goods or 
services, generally expressed in terms of 
money.” This is a definition of exchange 
value but not of valuation, although it has 
the merit of relating valuation or value to 
“importance.”’ Correctly apprehended, val- 
uation is a subjective mental process of 
estimating the importance or significance 
of a cognized object. Interest (which we may 
relate to sustained attention) is essential to 
valuation, just as cognition of the object’s 
existence is, but neither is essential to value. 
Valuation is a psychological process, but to 
say that “value is strictly a psychological 
reality” and thus identify value with valua- 
tion would compel us to say that there are 
no unrecognized values. That would mean 
that nothing which we do not already know 
and evaluate is of importance to us or that 
“what we don’t know won’t hurt us”—a 
palpably unfounded sentiment. 

To be sure, we could say, if we accepted 
the Dictionary’s distinction between value 
and utility, that there are unrecognized util- 
ities, or we could exhort youth to be aware 
of our fundamental utilities, liberty and de- 
mocracy; but it strikes me that this would 
be flying squarely in the face of both popular 
and philosophical usage. 

Perry, because he confuses value with 
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valuation, refuses to identify value with im- 
portance. I personally believe that only by 
thus identifying it can we make sense out 
of the intricate and as yet unsettled general 
theory of value. : 

Certain other definitions have caught my 
eye. 

“Conflict”’ is said to arise “out of the 
principle of limitation inherent in a finite 
universe.” Why not say simply that con- 
flict is due to scarcity? 

“The essence of education is the inculca- 
tion of one individual with the mental ac- 
cumulations of another.” It is best to pass 
this by without comment. 

We are told that “social engineering”’ dif- 
fers from other engineering in that the 
forces it utilizes are “social forces.”’ I had 
supposed that sociology had discarded the 
idea of social forces. At any rate, the Dic- 
tionary gives us no definition of the term. 

“Democracy ’”’ is defined as “a philosophy, 
or a social system, that stresses participa- 
tion in, and proportional control of, the af- 
fairs of the community by the individual 
member, on the basis of his personal self- 
hood,” etc. Here democracy is defined as an 
instrumental, essentially political, process. 
But democracy should also be defined from 
the ethical and economic points of view. 
Ethically, democracy is an attitude of re- 
spect for the individual human person, re- 
gardless of sex, race, or previous condition 
of servitude. This is in more fundamental 
contrast with naziism or fascism than is po- 
litical democracy, because the individual is 
regarded as an end, and no one, even the 
state, can be permitted to regard him exclu- 
sively, or even primarily, as means or sheer 
instrument. Economically, democracy also 
rests on the premise that the individual is 
an end, and accordingly economic democ- 
racy means the distribution of opportunity 
in proportion to the individual's capacity to 
use it. 


“Institution”: “an enduring, complex, 
integrated, organized behavior pattern 
through which social control is exerted and 
by means of which the fundamental social 
desires or needs are met.” The only essen- 
tial truth in this definition is that the func- 
tion of an institution is social control. I see 
no reason to say that an institution must 
meet only the “fundamental” social desires 
and needs, unless all desires and needs are 
regarded as “fundamental.” Furthermore, 
an institution need not be enduring, com- 
plex, integrated, and/or organized. It may 
be very simple and non-enduring. The con- 
cept “institution” seems to give sociologists 
a lot of trouble. They could avoid this by 
accepting Comm ons’ definition “collective 
action in control of individual action.’’ 

Finally, at random, I note the absence of 
definitions of “isolationism,” “utilitarian- 
ism,” “authoritarianism,” “Geisteswissen- 
schaft,” “youth movement,” and “tribal- 
ism.” Since these are omitted, one would 
like to know why such barbarous atrocities 
as “rurban” and “rurbanization” are in- 
cluded. One would hardly expect definition 
of the “yin and yang” idea, but omission of 
such terms as these others, as well as the 
sloppy definitions we have cited, indicates 
that the Dictionary was prepared and pub- 
lished in too great haste and with too little 
care. 

According to the Preface, “the usefulness 
of such a dictionary....must depend 
largely upon the extent to which sociologists 
are content to accept the definitions given 
....and to use them consistently and 
scrupulously in accordance with the mean- 
ings indicated.” I am compelled to doubt 
whether many sociologists will be content 
to accept the duty thus imposed upon them. 


Outro STATE UNIVERSITY 


3John R. Commons, Institutional Economics 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1934), p. 69. 
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COMMENT ON “DISCRIMINATION AGAINST OLDER 


WORKERS IN INDUSTRY” 


STANLEY LEBERGOTT 


A recent article in this Journal on the 
subject of discrimination against older work- 
ers in industry came to the interesting con- 
clusion that discrimination, “‘if it exists at 
all. ..., is very small indeed.”* A conclu- 
sion so at variance with common belief is 
surprising. A review of the evidence used by 


it does, for the rates move steadily upward 
as established workers reach and then pass 
the forties. Chart I gives us the same in- 
formation for different industry groupings.‘ 
For the groups which include most workers 
exposed to discrimination—i.e., employees 
—the upward course of unemployment rates 


TABLE 1 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATES OF EXPERIENCED WAGE-SALARY WORKERS, BY AGE, APRIL, 1940 
MALE FEMALE 
AcE 
Unemployed Labor Force Pte ox 4 Unemployed Labor F orce tera 

14-15...... 12,120 82,680 14.7 6,660 31,980 20.8 
16-17...... 129,940 404, 580 32.1 68,180 233,780 29.2 
18-19...... 359,880 I, 190, 380 30.2 183,940 852,060 21.6 
846,540 4,148,680 20.4 323, 780 2,511,120 12.9 
25-29. ...:. 654,900 4,292,980 15.3 169,900 1,869,220 9.1 
30-34. ..... 539,520 3,889, 800 13.9 127,740 1,455,600 8.8 
35744. 953,620 6,576,940 14.5 231,540 2,153,340 10. 8 
45-54-.---- 895,780 5,088 , 580 17.6 177,400 1,360,860 13.0 
55-S9...... 370,520 1,721,960 21.5 60,020 399, 380 15.0 
5 ey 269,140 1,164,180 23.1 38,640 258,240 15.0 
65-74...... 156,580 817,820 19.1 17,080 167,820 10. 2 
8,860 83,160 10.7 1,320 19,720 6.7 
All ages 5,197,400 29,461,740 17.6 1,406, 200 IT, 313,120 12.4 


Mr. Pollak suggests that it is also question- 
able. Such a review very forcibly suggests— 
to employ Mr. Pollak’s apt formulation— 
that advancing years do, in fact, “‘place 
workers at a disadvantage in the competi- 
tion for new jobs and endanger their hold on 
those jobs which they already have.” 
Table 1 indicates the changing course of 
unemployment rates from age to age.? Mr. 
Pollak takes this as the primary test of 
whether discrimination exists. Apparently 


* Otto Pollak, “Discrimination against Older 
Workers in Industry,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, L. (September, 1944), 106. 


*Data are from Tables 3 and 4 of Industrial 
Characteristics (1940 Population Census). 
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with age is quite clear. A major exception is, 
of course, the transportation and utility 
group. For there, seniority is an active prin- 


3 One of the reasons adduced by Mr. Pollak is 
that unemployment rates of younger workers are so 
high. But the fact that younger workers are only 


| tenuously attached to jobs is not germane to the 


question which has exercised the interest of a nation. 
That question is whether discrimination exists 
against the employment of workers passing from 
their thirties into their forties and thence into the 
upper-age groups. 


4 The width of the various bars is in proportion 
to the number of persons employed in each group. 
Industries with similar unemployment patterns from 
age to age are combined, the data being from Indus- 
trial Characteristics. The average unemployment rate 
for each grouping is taken as 100. 
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CHART I 
INDEXES OF MALE UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 
BY MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS 
APRIL 1940 
INDEX AVERAGE RATE FOR ALL AGES *100 INDEX 
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ciple, and workers, within limits, grow more 
valuable with age.’ Chart II points to a 
roughly similar pattern for women in manu- 
facturing and to a much more stable pattern 
for women in other industries. Aside from 
the smaller numerical importance of the fe- 
male labor force, it must be realized that 
unemployment rates for women character- 
istically differ from those of men. Women 
are more able to withdraw from the labor 
force altogether when they cannot find em- 
ployment than are men. The snapshot pic- 
ture given by the 1940 data is confirmed by 
follow-up studies of workers in special 
groups and by the various state censuses 
taken during the thirties.° 

A further point of interest is the relative 
size of the group of employees over forty- 
five, the group potentially exposed to dis- 
crimination in hiring and firing. Census data 
indicate that 22 per cent of the male labor 
force and 17 per cent of the female labor 
force were included in that group as of 
March, 1940.7 Apparently, therefore, it is no 
unimportant one.* Given the aging of our 
labor force, the long-term drop in farm em- 
ployment, and the retarded growth of self- 
employment, we must look forward to a still 


5 Mr. Pollak treats not twelve industry groups, as 
is done here, but only manufacturing and transpor- 
tation and utilities. (Actually he includes construc- 
tion in his 1930 data, though not his 1940 figures. 
This is because he deals with the manufacturing and 
mechanical group as a whole in the former year, 
without excluding building.) It has seemed more ad- 
vantageous to deal with the picture in the whole of 
industry rather than in these two segments. 


* Cf. the well-known studies of Creamer, Myers, 
and others and the population censuses of Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. Equally relevant 
are data on duration of unemployment by age (Occu- 
pational Characteristics, Table 17 in the 1940 Popula- 
tion Census gives such data for employees. Similar 
information by industry is available only for all ex- 
perienced workers). 


7 The percentages are taken of total wage and 
salary workers plus emergency workers (Employment 
and Personal Characteristics, Table 11 (1940 Popula- 
tion Census). 


*'Mr. Pollak finds for a trivial figure of 3.2 per 
cent, but his percentage is calculated on a base which 
includes housewives, children, and others not even 
in the labor market. 


greater number of older employees, abso- 
lutely and relatively, than we have had up 
to now. The problem, if anything, will grow. 
Apart from statistical measurements, 
however, is the spirit in which the problem 
is approached. Granted that the work life 
does not abruptly finish at forty or forty- 
five, granted further that, even at its worst, 
unemployment left “836 persons out of 1,000 
employed” in the upper-age group with the 
highest unemployment rate.'® The situation 
still may call for serious thought and con- 
sidered action. It is the mark of intelligent 
social action not to scoff at problems until 
chaos supervenes. We cannot allow the old 
age problem to become increasingly serious 
or permit discontent to tunnel itself into the 
Townsend movement or its many suc- 
cessors. In part the need has already been 
met by the adoption of old age benefit and 
insurance provisions. In part it will have to 
be met by expanding social security cover- 
age, by increasing benefits, and by taking 
such other steps as national policy may rec- 
ommend. But we shall get nowhere in seri- 
ous study of the issues if the basic data are 
not put into proper perspective, compre- 
hensively evaluated and suitably weighed. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


REJOINDER 


OTTO POLLAK 


Mr. Lebergott’s ““Comment”’ seems to be 
based on the impression that the paper un- 
der discussion culminated in the conclusion 
that the situation of older workers does not 
“call for serious thought and considered ac- 
tion.” Unemotional reading of my paper, 


9 Normal Growth of the Labor Force, 1940-1950 
(1940 Population Census, Ser. P-44, No. 12). 


10 Mr. Pollak introduces this small unemployment 
percentage as a further reason for thinking that dis- 
crimination, if it exists at all, is small. However, the 
percentage which is adduced as trivial is the same as 
the unemployment percentage which existed na- 
tionally in the depression year of 1931. The social 
order need not be utterly prostrate for a critical con- 
dition to exist and for remedial measures to be in- 
dicated. 
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however, will disclose that no such view was 
presented. The stated purpose of the paper 
was to investigate the justification of the 
popular belief that industry scraps the 
worker at the age of forty and that all dif- 
ferential treatment of older workers repre- 
sents discrimination, i.e., unequal treatment 
of equals and therefore unfairness. 

On the basis of census material for the 
years 1930 and 1940 the writer came to the 
conclusion that the notion of the industrial 
scrap-heap at forty represents an over- 
statement of the problem. This was based 
on the finding that even the most unfavor- 
able unemployment ratio in the whole ma- 
terial—the 1930 figure of unemployed work- 
ers in the age group of sixty-five and over— 
left 836 persons out of every 1,000 gainful 
workers employed. With this figure Mr. 
Lebergott seems to have no argument be- 
cause he expresses willingness to “grant”’ it. 
Since he also grants “that the work life does 
not abruptly finish at forty or forty-five,” 
the writer does not quite understand how 
Mr. Lebergott can disagree with the con- 
clusion that the widespread belief that in- 
dustry scraps its workers at forty is exag- 
gerated. 

On another point, also, there is disagree- 
ment between Mr. Lebergott and the writ- 
er. According to Mr. Lebergott, the fact 
that unemployment ratios “move steadily 
upward as established workers reach and 
then pass the forties’ indicates that dis- 
crimination exists. In other words, he takes 
the position that an unfavorable employ- 
ment differential between various age 
groups by itself represents discrimination. 
The usage of the term “discrimination” in 
the social sciences, however, has a different 
connotation. The writer refers again to 
Frank H. Hankins’ definition in the Ency- 
clopaedia of the Social Sciences, XIV, 131 
and 132, according to which discrimination 
means unequal treatment of equals or a dif- 
ference in treatment accorded various cate- 
gories of persons which are disproportionate 
to the importance of the marks of differen- 
tiation between these categories. Since ad- 
vancing age must at some point lead to a de- 
cline of physical fitness for the job and there- 


by of productivity and since it seems to be 
correlated to a degree with a decrease in geo- 
graphical mobility of workers to the spot of 
highest demand, the writer came to the con- 
clusion that at least a part of the unem- 
ployment figures shown for the higher age 
brackets may be justified in terms of the 
profit motive which management and large 
sections of labor accept as the guiding prin- 
ciple in this matter. This part of the evi- 
dence presented by the writer has not been 
discussed in Mr. Lebergott’s “Comment,” 
although he started his discussion with a 
quotation of the closing sentence of the fol- 
lowing paragraph from my paper: 


In view of the reality of a decrease in produc- 
tivity in cases requiring physical exertion, the 
existence of physical unfitness to a noticeable 
degree among older workers, and.a decrease in 
geographic mobility, we have reason to believe 
that the comparatively small age differentials 
which we have observed are at least partly 
justified. We have to conclude, therefore, that 
discrimination against older workers in indus- 
try, if it exists at all, is very small indeed. 


On the basis of a historical analysis of 
claimed occasions of discrimination, the 
writer came to the further conclusion that 
the overstatement of the problem was to be 
explained by the zeal of reformers who 
painted the situation darker than reality 
justifies. And here we come to the discovery 
of a misunderstanding. Mr. Lebergott puts 
great value on the “spirit” of social concern 
in which the problem is approached. He 
seems to be apprehensive of a lack of such 
spirit in the paper under discussion and will 
probably be surprised to learn that the 
plight of the aged in our society is one of 
the guiding professional and social concerns 
of the writer. Only the latter does not be- 
lieve that it is conducive to constructive 
social action to overstate the facts which we 
want to remedy, because by so doing we 
forge weapons for our opponents. Age dis- 
crimination where it exists should certainly 
be discovered and remedied, but remedial 
action should be based on a scientific ap- 
praisal of facts and not on acceptance of 
imagery and popular myths. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD 


Through the courtesy of Professor Og- 
burn, the Journal prints this extract of a 
letter from Mme Maurice Halbwachs, 
whose husband gave a course on suicide and 
one on French sociology, as a guest profes- 
sor at the University of Chicago in 1930. At 
that time he was a professor in the Universi- 
ty of Strassburg. 


DEAR Dr. OGBURN: 


I did not reply to your friendly letter of the 
eighth of February because I did not have the 
courage. I was at that moment in anguish, my 
poor husband having been deported with my 
younger son. The Gestapo, on the eve of the 
liberation, arrested my son in July, 1944, for his 
resistance activity and came to get Maurice, as 
an accomplice of his son, in his office twenty- 
four hours later. Since that date I never again 
saw my husband, nor was I able to get the least 
message of comfort to him, a single package, 
the smallest salutation from his fireside. He 
died in Buchenwald the twenty-first of Febru- 
ary—died in abandoned and physical misery, 
without having been able to give me the least 
sign of life or of tenderness, having succumbed 
less to the physical cruelty than to discourage- 
ment and to disgust at seeing his own human 
person outraged. 

Now that all is over, I wish to tell you, who 
were his friend and for whom he had so much 
affection, what these miserable Germans have 
done to a good and true man, loved by his 
friends, one of those men of science, original and 
scrupulous, who know the honor of the French 
academic world. But it was the best of our men 
that they persecuted and made to perish with 
the most savage rage; the purest and the brav- 
est of our women; all those values of intellect 
and patriotism which represented our hopes for 
the future. 

By a miracle my younger son, also deported 
to Buchenwald, has been returned to me and my 
elder son preserved. For our two boys were part 
of that army without uniform which fought 
secretly during the years of slavery. You per- 
haps know (perhaps your influence had some- 


thing to do with it) that an American founda- 
tion generously proposed to Maurice at the be- 
ginning of the occupation, and to a number of 
his colleagues at the Sorbonne as well, that they 
come to the United States to pursue their work 
sheltered from the Germans. He refused, wish- 
ing neither to desert his country in the hour of 
misfortune nor to abandon his sons. 

At that moment a first misfortune struck me. 
My brother, a physician in the hospitals of 
Paris, veteran of the two wars, could not face 
the shame of the armistice and committed 
suicide, leaving four orphans. Later, in Janu- 
ary, 1943, a new and terrible blow fell upon me. 
My father, Victor Basch, professor of aesthetics 
at the Sorbonne and president of the Ligne des 
Droits de |'Homme, enemy No. 1 of the Nazis, 
who immediately after the occupation of Paris 
pillaged and sacked his apartment and library, 
was assassinated with my mother (both aged 
eighty-four years) by a mixed horde of militia 
and Boches, who snatched them from their 
lodgings, dragged them in the fields, and killed 
them with a ball in the back of the head. 

All these terrible trials, the mortal anxiety 
over our sons, anger and indignation against the 
ignoble Pétain regime—all these had broken the 
health of my dear husband and had aged him 
by ten years. He had, however, kept his power 
to work and succeeded during the occupation in 
writing and publishing an important work, The 
Legendary Topography of the Holy Land accord- 
ing to the Gospels. I will try to send you a copy, 
knowing that he would have liked to keep you 
abreast of his work. He had been named, a little 
before his deportation and in spite of the op- 
position of Vichy, professor at the College de 
France and rejoiced to think of beginning new 
instruction there—but he never gave even his 
first lecture. 

There, dear monsieur, you have what I wished 
to relate. My life has been destroyed and my 
home ravaged by the gratuitous ferocity of the 
German bandits. You will understand in reading 
this tale the bitterness which sometimes appears 
among us in spite of our profound gratitude to 
the noble and heroic American armies (I will 
never forget, for my part, that I owe them the 
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life of my son, freed by them at Buchenwald 
when he was on the point of succumbing as did 
his father), the bitterness we show when we see 
you consider and treat the hunted-down and 
ensnared beast of prey as though he were an 
honorable adversary. I have succeeded with 
great effort in restoring my deported son in 
spite of the cruel insufficiency of food. He has 
nearly recovered physically. But his moral being 
remains deeply shaken. He cannot console him- 
self for having left his father behind and cannot 
recover without him the sweetness of life. 

My sons and I join in expressing to you our 
joy and relief over the capitulation of Japan. We 
also share, to the bottom of our hearts, your 
sorrow over the death of Roosevelt. Allof us 
have a cult for this great citizen, especially so 
my father, who put his hope in him and who 
had believed for a long time that he would be 
able to save the peace of the world. .... 


YVONNE HALBWACHS 


Dr. A. M. Meerloo, Dutch psychiatrist, 
visited the department of sociology at the 
University of Chicago briefly in October. 


Dr. Meerloo practiced psychiatry and medi- 
cine in The Hague during two years of the 
German occupation. He had the good fortune 
to escape from the Gestapo while being put 
aboard a train bound for a concentration 
camp in Germany. He reported his psycho- 
logical observations in the British Journal of 
Psychology, January, 1945, under the title: 
“A Study of Treason.” Early this summer he 
published Total War and the Human Mind: 
A Psychologist’s Experiences in Occupied 
Holland. 

Dr. Meerloo reported the death in a Ger- 
man concentration camp of Dr. B. Schrieke, 
whose book, Alien Americans (1935), report- 
ed his study of racial minorities in the Unit- 
ed States made under the auspices of the 
Rosenwald Foundation. Before making this 
American study, Dr. Schrieke was for eight- 
een years a colonial educational administra- 
tor in Java and professor of social anthro- 
pology and sociology at the University of 
Batavia. 
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The American Sociological Society will 
meet at the Hollenden Hotel in Cleveland 
on March 1-3, 1946. 


Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History.—Dr. Carter G. Woodson, director 
of the Association, announces that ‘‘Negro 
History Week’’ will be observed, beginning 
February 10, 1946. Its purpose is to invite 
the attention of Negroes all over the world 
to their own development and present condi- 
tion. 


Atlanta University.—Visiting professors 
for 1945-46 in the social sciences are: Wil- 
liam E. Cole, George S. Counts, H. H. Giles, 
Melville J. Herskovits, Owen Lattimore, E. 
C. Lindeman, L. D. Reddick, T. Lynn 
Smith, Frank M. Snowden, Arthur Spin- 
garn, Colston E. Warne, and Eric Williams. 


Brigham Young University.—Harold T. 
Christensen, chairman of the department, 
has returned to the campus after a year’s 
leave of absence, during which he was em- 
ployed by the War Food Administration in 
the Office of Labor, Washington, D.C., and 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
as regional leader for the northeastern area 
of the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare. 

Ariel S. Ballif has just been awarded the 
Ph.D. degree by the University of Southern 
California. His dissertation was on ‘‘An 
Analysis of the Behavior of Rural People on 
Relief in Utah County, Utah, during the 
Years 1932-1943.” Dr. Ballif, who is at 
present Relocation Adjustment adviser for 
the intermountain area of the War Reloca- 
tion Authority, resumes his position at 
Brigham Young University in January. 

John C. Swenson, professor emeritus, is 
assisting with special courses for upper- 
division and graduate students. 
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Professors Christensen and Ballif have 
both been appointed members of a Utah 
Legislative Tax Study Committee with 
special assignments in the field of public 
welfare. 


Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica de 
Sado Paulo (Brazil)—Donald Pierson was 
appointed to the Institute of Social An- 
thropology of the Smithsonian Institution, 
to direct its research and research-training 
program in Brazil in co-operation with the 
Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica of Sao 
Paulo, where he has been teaching sociology 
and training research personnel for six years. 

Professor Pierson has recently published 
a Portuguese translation of his Negroes in 
Brazil—Brancos e pretos na Bahia—and has 
also brought out in Portuguese a manuil of 
sociology. 


Harvard University.—Pitirim A. Sorokin 
was elected one of forty members of the 
new Institute of World Polity, recently es- 
tablished in Washington, D.C. 

Editora Universitaria of Sado Paulo, 
Brazil, announces the publication of Soro- 
kin’s A Crise do nosso tempo and Russia e 
Estados Unidos, Portuguese translitions of 
Sorokin’s Crisis of Our Age and Russia and 
the United States. Crisis of Our Age is trans- 
lated also into German and French, await- 
ing the conditions when its printing is pos- 
sible. The Associated Organization of Pub- 
lishers of Italy announces a coming Italian 
edition of Sorokin’s Contemporary Socio- 
logical Theories; this will be the ninth for- 
eign translation of this work. 


Howard University—The third confer- 
ence of the Cooperative Study Project of the 
seventeen Negro Land Grant Colleges and 
Affiliated Institutes was held at Howard 
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University in November. E. Franklin 
Frazier is the co-ordinator of the project. 


University of Illinois—At the beginning 
of the fall semester the curriculum in social 
welfare administration was expanded to 
become a two-year program leading to a 
Master’s degree, under the directorship of 
Marietta Stevenson. 

Florence I. Hosch, who until recently has 
served as secretary of the Board of the Illi- 
nois Department of Public Welfare, has 
been appointed associate professor. She will 
conduct a new course in the history of Eng- 
lish philanthropy and social welfare. She 
also will collaborate in a course of medical 
lectures and in the direction of field work. 

Among the new courses is a course on 
social insurance, which will deal with prob- 
lems arising under the Federal Social Securi- 
ty Act, offered by Henry McCarthy of 
Chicago, regional director of the Social 
Security Board. Katherine N. Handley, 
associate professor and supervisor of field 
work, will direct two other new courses: 
advanced social case work and advanced 
field work. Dr. Stevenson will conduct a 
new seminar course in public welfare ad- 
ministration. 

A course of medical lectures provided last 
year through the co-operation of the faculty 
of the college of medicine, will be continued 
during the coming term by Carroll L. Birch, 
M.D., associate professor of medicine; F. C. 
Lendrum, M.D., assistant professor of 
medicine, and Professor Hosch. The course 
will deal with maternal health, the develop- 
ment of the child, orthopedic conditions, 
and major diseases of children and adults. 

Virginia Lehmann, Chicago attorney and 
social worker and counsel for the Legal Aid 
Bureau of the Chicago United Charities, will 
offer weekly two-hour lectures on legal in- 
formation for social. workers during the 
second semester. 

Special lectures on psychiatry will be 
offered during the year by Richard L. 
Jenkins, acting superintendent of the Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research; and lectures on 
child welfare will be presented by Ione H. 


Agnew, social service consultant of the 
Public Aid Commission. 


Indiana University—Alfred R. Linde- 
smith and A. S. Hollingshead have been re- 
leased from the Army and have resumed 
their academic duties. 

Annabelle B. Motz is an instructor in 
sociology for the first semester of the cur- 
rent year during the leave of absence of 
Paul Campisi, who is teaching sociology in 
the Army University in Italy. 


Metropolitan Y outh Council, New York.— 
The Council has established a periodical, 
Metropolitan Y outh Council News and Views, 
as a service publication between teen-agers 
and adults and as a morale-builder for young 
people. The Council also maintains a radio 
program over WOR. The office of the Coun- 
cil is at the Town Hall, 123 West Forty- 
third Street, New York City. 


Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology.—A new department of engineering 
administration was created this fall, em- 
bracing courses in economics, psychology, 
sociology, and American government and 
politics. The chairman is E. J. Townsend, 
who has taught economics at M.C.M.T., 
his alma mater, since 1931. Professor Town- 
send served as the college’s postwar plan- 
ning consultant to four hundred govern- 
mental units in the Upper Peninsula and as 
field representative of the Michigan State 
Planning Commission. 


Michigan State College-—Charles Loomis, 
head of the department of sociology and 
anthropology, has returned from a War De- 
partment assignment in the American, 
French, and British zones of occupation in 
Germany. 

Frederick Thaden has been granted nine 
months’ leave of absence from teaching and 
research, beginning October 1. He plans to 
spend his leave traveling and studying, 
principally in the Southwest. The map from 
his Purnell project, The Delineation of Ethnic 
and Religious Groups in Michigan, is now 
being published. 
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Walter Firey’s Doctor’s dissertation, 
The Role of Sacial Values in Land Use Pat- 
terns of Central Boston, is being published 
by the Harvard University Press. Dr. Firey 
became a joint staff member of the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology and the 
department of effective living this last year 
and is also conducting research in the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. He is now en- 
gaged in anecological analysis of three neigh- 
borhoods in the congested fringe of Flint. 

Richard Myers, formerly instructor in 
sociology at the University of Michigan, 
joined the staff in the fall term. He recently 
received his Ph.D. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He will teach a course en- 
titled “Social Aspects of Modern Industrial- 
ism.” 

Paul Honigsheim spent most of the sum- 
mer working at the University of Chicago 
on his “Sociology of Music” and on special 
monographs commemorating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Max Weber’s death. 

Judson T. Landis, formerly acting head 
of the department of sociology of Southern 
Illinois Normal University, has been ap- 
pointed as associate professor; and Norman 
Kinzie, formerly director, Social Service 
Department, Detroit Council of Church- 
es, has been appointed assistant professor, 
both being in the department of effective 
living in the basic college. 

Hugo Engelmann, who is preparing his 
dissertation in the department of sociology 
and anthropology at the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed instructor; and 
Orden Smucker, who will soon receive his 
Ph.D. degree in sociology at Ohio State 
University, has become assistant professor, 
both being in the department of social sci- 
ences. Austin Vander Slice is returning to 
the department of social science, from which 
he has been on leave, working with the In- 
ternational Labour Office. 


Midwest Sociological Society.—The newly 
elected officers are: president, Ernest Man- 
heim, University of Kansas City; first vice- 
president, M. W. Roper, Kansas State 
Teachers College; secretary-treasurer, How- 
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ell J. Atwood; representative on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, Noel P. Gist, University of 
Missouri; new members of the Executive 
Committee: Judson T. Landis, Southern 
Illinois State Normal University; Joseph 
B. Gittler, Iowa State College; Seba El- 
dridge, University of Kansas; John Phelan, 
Carleton College; W. B. Bodenhafer, Wash- 
ington University. Appointed chairman of 
the Research Committee, Noel P. Gist; 
editor of the Bulletin of the Midwest Socio- 
logical Society, Joseph B. Gittler. 

The members of the Research Commit- 
tee, in addition to Professor Gist, are: F. 
Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; 
Carroll D. Clark, University of Kansas; 
David Lindstrom, University of Illinois; 
Ruben Hill, Iowa State College; Svend 
Riemer, University of Wisconsin; Stuart A. 
Queen, Washington University. The com- 
mittee began a census of the research in- 
terests of members, last autumn, with a 
view to facilitating co-operative projects 
among them. 


National Bureau of Economic Research.— 
Following the resignation of Wesley C. 
Mitchell, the election is announced of Ar- 
thur F. Burns, professor of economics, 
Columbia University, to succeed Dr. Mit- 
chell as director of research. Dr. Mitchell 
will continue as a member of the research 
staff. 


National Headquarters, Selective Service 
System.—Lieutenant Raymond V. Bowers, 
U.S.N.R., and Lieutenant (j.g.) William 
H. Sewell, U.S.N.R., who have been Navy 
liaison officers of the Selective Service 
System for the past year, are being tempo- 
rarily detached to join the Morale Section of 
the United States Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey of Japan. They expect to return to this 
country sometime in January and take up 
their former duties with Selective Service. 


Pennsylvania State College—After an 
absence of four years, Seth W. Russell, as- 
sistant professor of sociology, has returned to 
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his teaching position at the college. At the 
time of his discharge, Professor Russell was 
a lieutenant commander in the Chaplains’ 
Corps of the U.S.N.R., having served one 
year at the Naval Operating Base, Norfolk, 
two years aboard the light cruiser “Santa 
Fe,” and one year at Marine Corps Base, 
San Diego, California. 


University of Pennsyluania.—Hugh Car- 
ter has resigned his position as assistant 
professor and has accepted the position as 
director of general research with the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice. 


Princeton University—A program of in- 
struction in sociology has been introduced, 
with the first courses being given in the 
winter term. 

Kingsley Davis, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of public affairs, has been made as- 
sociate professor of anthropology and so- 
ciology. 

Dudley Kirk and Wilbert E. Moore have 
been appointed assistant professors of so- 
ciology. 

All these three retain their research af- 
filiation with the university’s Office of Pop- 
ulation Research, whose director, Frank W. 
Notestein, will continue to teach demog- 
raphy. Edward C. Devereux, instructor at 
the University of Toronto before serving 
with the United States Navy, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in sociology. 


Social Science Research Council.—Seventy 
awards for the academic year 1945-46 have 
been announced. Thirty-eight of the fellow- 
ships were granted under the Demobiliza- 
tion Award program, initiated last year, to 
assist in the return to academic and re- 
search careers of social scientists whose sci- 
entific work has been seriously disrupted by 
service in the armed forces or other war ac- 
tivities. Ten Fellows were appointed under 
the regular program, which the Council has 
maintained during the entire war period, for 
the reseach training of promising young so- 
cial scientists through advanced graduate 


study and field experience. The remaining 
twenty-two awards are grants-in-aid of re- 
search designed to assist mature scholars in 
the social sciences in the completion of re- 
search projects already well under way. 

The list of awards of interest to Journal 
readers follows. 


DEMOBILIZATION AWARDS 


Ralph H. Bowen, country economic specialist, 
U.S. Department of State, A.M. Columbia 
University: for research in the development 
of corporatist doctrines in Germany, 1870- 
1920. 

John A. Clausen, Information and Education 
Division, Army Service Forces, A.M. Cor- 
nell University: for study of the postwar 
plans of selected groups of Army personnel 
as expressed in advance of separation from 
service. 

Lieutenant Samuel Davis, U.S.N.R., A.M. Uni- 
versity of Missouri: for a study of the atti- 
tudes adopted by the English Labour party 
toward foreign affairs, 1919-24. 

Lieutenant John C. Eberhart, U.S.N.R., Ph.D. 
Northwestern University: for study of the 
functions and procedures of the House of 
Representatives. 

John P. Gillin, Smithsonian Institution, Lima, 
Peru, Ph.D. Harvard University: for study 
of the Ladino culture in eastern Guatemala. 

Lieutenant Commander Oliver  Garceau, 
U.S.N.R., Ph.D. Harvard University: for 
research in behavior patterns in the field of 
public administration. 

Richard M. Goodwin, instructor in physics, 
A.S.T.P., Harvard University, Ph.D. Har- 
vard University: for research in business- 
cycle theory. 

Whitney A. Griswold, director, Civil Affairs 
Training School, Yale University, Ph.D. 
Yale University: for a comparative study of 
agrarian political movements and the main 
trends of agricultural policy in England, 
France, Germany, the United States, and 
Russia, 1750-1945. 

Sidney S. Harcave, research analyst, O.S.S., 
Ph.D. University of Chicago: for study and 
consultation in the field of social psychology 
with special reference to the application of 
its techniques to the history of social move- 
ments. 
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John H. Herz, research analyst, O.S.S., Ph.D. Lieutenant (j.g.) Robert F. Winch, U.S.N.R., 


Cologne University: for study of recent de- 
velopments in foreign government and poli- 
tics. 

Ensign Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., U.S.N.R., 
A.M. University of Minnesota: for research 
on techniques for measuring the dynamic 
characteristics of urban labor markets. 

Lieutenant ,(s.g.) James W, Hurst, U.S.N.R., 
L.L.B. Harvard University: for research in 
American legal history. 

Henry M. Oliver, Jr., economic analyst, Treas- 
ury Department, Ph.D: Duke University: 
for research in the effects of the structure of 
industry upon the volume of employment. 

Sergeant Kenneth G. Orr, A.U.S., Ph.D. Uni- 
versity of Chicago: for research on the nature 
of ethnological resources in Oklahoma. 

Lieutenant (i.g.) Alfred R. Oxenfeldt, U.S.N.R.., 
Ph.D. Columbia University: for research on 
the creation and assimilation of new indus- 
trial techniques. 

Ensign Ira Polley, U.S.N.R., A.M. University 
of Minnesota: for research in the politics and 
administration of the labor relations acts of 
selected states in the Middle West and the 
East. 


Sergeant Arnold M. Rose, A.U.S., A.M. Univer- 
sity of Chicago: for research on the charac- 
teristics of unattached persons in selected 
cities and other study, leading to the doctor- 
ate in sociology. 


Captain Murray Ross, A.U.S., Ph.D. Columbia 
University: for further research on labor 
problems in the railroad industry. 


Lieutenant Harry Schwartz, A.U.S., Ph.D. 
Columbia University: for research on Ameri- 
can farm labor during the second World 
War. 

Shirley A. Star, study director, Research 
Branch, Information and Education Divi- 
sion, A.S.F., M.A. University of Chicago: 
for further graduate work leading to the 
doctorate in sociology. 


Lieutenant (j.g.) Kirk H. Stone, U.S.N.R., M.A. 
Syracuse University: for research on the 
economic geography of Alaska. 


Harry Tschopik, Jr., Smithsonian Institution, 
stationed in Peru, M.A. Harvard University: 
for further graduate work leading to the 

doctorate in anthropology. 


Ph.D. University of Chicago: for additional 
study and research in the field of sociology. 


POSTDOCTORAL RESEARCH 
TRAINING FELLOWS 


John P. Dean, Ph.D. Columbia University, 
instructor in sociology, Queens College: for 
research training in the sociology of housing 
and neighborhood planning for the middle- 
income group. 

Lawrence R. Klein, Ph.D. Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Research associate, 
Cowles Commission: for research training in 
economic theory through study of the formu- 
lation of econometric business-cycle theories. 


PREDOCTORAL FIELD TRAINING 
FELLOWS 


Frederick J. G. Dallyn, sociology, Harvard Uni- 
versity: for field training in industrial rela- 
tions by participation in the activities of the 
organizations representing management and 
labor in a manufacturing plant. 


David Herbert Donald, history, University of 
Illinois: for field training in intellectual his- 
tory, by tracing the sources of intellectual 
history in the Ohio Valley, 1830-70. 

Seymour M. Lipset, sociology, Columbia Uni- 
versity: for field training in the development 
of political parties through participation in 
the activities of the Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation of Canada. 

Clement G. Motten, history, University of Penn- 
sylvania: for field training in economic his- 
tory through study in Mexico of the long- 
range effects of technical improvements in- 
troduced into the Mexican silver mines in 
1775-1825. 


GRANT-IN-AID APPOINTEES 


Henry Allen Bullock, head, department of so- 
ciology, Prairie View College: for the com- 
pletion of a study of the leisure-time patterns 
of Negro youths of Houston, Texas. 

Joseph M. Cormack, professor of law, Univer- 
sity of Southern California: for the comple- 
tion of a study of Mexican labor law in ac- 
tion. 
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John Hope Franklin, professor of American 
history, North Carclina College for Negroes: 
for the completion of a study of the emer- 
gence of military spirit in the Old South. 

Viola E. Garfield, instructor in anthropology, 
University of Washington: for the comple- 
tion of a study of Haida and Tlingit Indian 
economics (Alaska). 

Norman S. Hayner, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Washington: for the completion 
of a study of the changing structure of rep- 
resentative Mexican cities. 


John I. Kolehmainen, professor of history and 
political science, Heidelberg College: for the 
completion of a history of the Finnish people 
in America. 

Harvey C. Lehman, professor of psychology, 
Ohio University: for the completion of a 
study of the chronological age levels at which 
men do their best work in various lines of 
endeavor. 


Elon H. Moore, head, department of sociology, 
University of Oregon: for the securing and 
analysis of case studies on personal adjust- 
ments to retirement. 


Koppel S. Pinson, assistant professor of history, 
Queens College: for the completion of a 
study of Jewish social and intellectual move- 
ments since the time of Moses Mendelsohn. 

E. E. Schattschneider, professor of government, 
Wesleyan University: for the completion of a 
study of certain hypotheses in political be- 
havior since 1940, in the United States. 

Kimball Young, professor of sociology, Queens 
College: for the completion of a study of the 
Mormon polygynous family. 

Wilford J. Eiteman, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, Duke University: for the completion 
of a study of the economy of Alaska. 

Eugene S. Richards, professor of sociology, 
Langston University: for the completion of a 
study of racial attitudes of college students 
in the Southwest. 


Rodman Sullivan, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Kentucky: for the 
completion of a study of businessmen’s rea- 
sons for using the corporate form of organiza- 
tion. 


The Sociological Review.—The Journal 
received with pleasure the first postwar 
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issue of the Sociological Review. Issued from 
Le Play House, London, in September, this 
copy bears the date-line “‘July—October 
1943,” but the contents take account of 
studies and publications now current. 


State College of Washingion.—R. W. 
Roskelley, of the Colorado State. College, 
has accepted a position as associate profes- 
sor of rural sociology. Dr. Roskelley will give 
three-fourths of his time to research in the 
division of rural sociology and one-fourth 
time to teaching sociology in the department 
of sociology. 

Milton Maxwell, of the University of 
Texas, has accepted an instructorship in 
the department of sociology. Mr. Maxwell 
attended summer school at the University 
of Minnesota during the summer. 


Vanderbilt University—Wayland J. 
Hayes has been appointed acting chairman 
of the department following the sudden 
death last summer of Ernest T. Krueger. 

Belle Boone Beard, chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology at Sweet Briar Col- 
lege, is visiting professor of sociology for the 
year 1945-46, She and Dr. Hayes are work- 
ing under a grant from the Rosenwald Fund 
upon the problem of sociological materials 
for professional personnel and also doing 
part-time teaching. 


University: of Washington.—Donald_ R. 
Taft of the University of Illinois taught 
courses in criminology and the sociology. of 
war during the summer session. 

George A. Lundberg gave the 1945 
Charles Coolidge Parlin Memorial Lecture 
on Marketing and Social Organization, at 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. The Parlin 
Memorial Lecture was established by the 
Philadelphia Chapter of. the. American 
Marketing Association in collaboration with 
the Curtis Publishing Company to honor the 
man who is recognized as the founder. of 
marketing research. The lecture is published 
as a pamphlet. 

Norman S. Hayner spent the summer in 
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Mexico studying the Mexican family and 
urban problems. 

Robert W. O’Brien, who was assistant to 
the dean of the college of science and arts 
for the last five years, has now been pro- 
moted to assistant professor and will have 
charge of the introductory course. 

Ch’eng-K’un Cheng has been promoted 
from instructor to assistant professor. 

Gwynne Nettler, who was instructor at 
Reed College during the past year, has been 
appointed assistant professor of sociology. 

Frank Miyamoto has been appointed 
assistant professor. For the last three years 
Mr. Miyamoto has held a predoctoral 
S.S.R.C. Fellowship. 

Calvin F. Schmid has been elected chair- 
man of the Washington State Census Board. 
The Census Board was created by the last 
session of the legislature for the purpose of 
deriving postcensal estimates of population 
for the 223 chartered and incorporated 
towns and cities of the state. 


Wayne University —The department of 
sociology has moved to 5103 Cass Avenue, 
a remodeled residence now given over to the 
department’s seminar rooms and offices. 

Theodore M. Newcomb and Werner S. 
Landecker, of the University of Michigan, 
offered one course each during the fall se- 
mester. Professor Newcomb is teaching a 
course in social psychology, and Professor 
Landecker one in criminology. These courses 
had been taught by Edward C. Jandy, who 
is now on a leave of absence, serving as 
U.N.R.R.A. director of welfare for Ethiopia, 
with headquarters at Addis Ababa. Profes- 
sor Jandy left for his new assignment on 
October 26. 

Melvin Marvin Tumin, instructor in so- 
ciology and anthropology, has just pub- 
lished Inter-group Conflicts in Northwest 
Detroit, a study made under the auspices of 
the Jewish Community Council of Detroit. 
Professor Tumin has also published The 
Indians of San Luis Jilotepeque as No. 2 in 
the “University of Chicago Microfilm Col- 
lection of Manuscripts on Middle American 
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Cultural Anthropology.” The 825 pages rep- 
resent a selection of his field notes on a 
study on the Guatemalan community. 

Norman Daymond Humphrey, assistant 
professor of sociology and anthropology, has 
returned from Tecolotlan, Jalisco, Mexico, 
where he is studying a town typical of those 
from which American urban Mexicans mi- 
grated. 

Eleanor Papierno Wolfe has been ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology to teach 
courses in the college of nursing. Other so- 
ciology staff members in the college of nurs- 
ing are Maude L. Fiero and Elizabeth B. 
Lee. 

The first number of the Wayne University 
Sociologist, edited by Assistant Professor 
Norman D. Humphrey, has been mailed to 
the 800 alumni of the department for whom 
addresses were available. 


Whitman College.—Philip M. Smith, who 
has taught the sociology courses for the last 
two years, left in September to assume his 
new duties as head of the department of 
social studies of Union College. 


University of Wisconsin.—The Journal 
records with regret the death of John 
Rogers Commons. 

He was born in Hollandsburg, Ohio, 
on October 13, 1862, and died at Raleigh, 
North Carolina, on May 11, 1945, at the 
age of 82. He studied at Oberlin College 
and Johns Hopkins University and taught 
at Wesleyan University, Oberlin College, 
the University of Indiana, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and the University of Wisconsin. 

He did original work in an extraordinary 
range of subjects, including, in economics: 
value and distribution, history of economic 
thought, public utilities, immigration, hous- 
ing, labor legislation, social insurance, trade- 
unionism and industrial government, labor 
history, monopoly price, index numbers, 
business cycles and stablization, and tariff. 
He also contributed to political science, on 
the following topics: civil service and ad- 
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ministration, municipal government, and 
proportional representation. Commons was 
the creator of American labor history, al- 
though in this he had been preceded by his 
teacher and original inspirer, Richard T. 
Ely. Ely brought him to the University of 
Wisconsin in 1.4 to prepare the Docu- 
mentary History of American Industrial 
Society, as well as to teach. The history was 
published during 1909-11 in eleven volumes. 


Commons retired after thirty years of teach- 
ing at Wisconsin. However, during the 
decade between his retirement and death 
he steadily continued his researches and 
publication, as well as his close connection 
with his students in administrative posts 
and in academic life. The John R. Com- 
mons Laber Research Library at Madison 
has nine large volumes containing a com- 
plete collection of his shorter works. 
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Configurations of Culture Growth. By A. L. 
Kroeser. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1944. Pp. x+ 
882. $7.50. 

This handsome volume, one of a group com- 
memorating the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the University of California, 
caps the prolific and extraordinarily varied pub- 
lications of the most distinguished of living 
American anthropologists. Since the death of 
Boas, Professor Kroeber has been, in some 
sense, the sole general anthropologist in the 
United States. At any rate, only Kroeber has 
made distinguished contributions to such di- 
verse branches of anthropology as ethnology, 
physical anthropology, archeology, linguistics, 
and anthropological statistics. In this book he 
demonstrates his control over amazing ranges 
of world history. Kroeber’s versatility and in- 
tellectual robustness are all the more refreshing 
when viewed against the background of the 
narrowness and overspecialization, the relative 
isolation from the main currents of contempo- 
rary thought, and the inbred parochialism 
which have, on the whole, characterized twen- 
tieth-century American anthropology, Besides 
the depth and breadth of the author’s learning, 
this book is remarkable for its scientific de- 
tachment and restraint and, not least, for singu- 
lar graces of style. Few anthropologists have 
written well, but the simple elegance and match- 
less lucidity of Kroeber’s prose incite the reader 
to try long passages aloud. 

This book attempts, says its author, to an- 
swer sociological questions by anthropological 
methods on the basis of historical data. The 
basic induction from which the inquiry pro- 
ceeds is that “culturally productive individuals 
appear in history, on the whole, prevailingly in 
clusters.”” Kroeber examines the distribution in 
space and time of aesthetic and intellectual 
figures whose eminence has been generally 
granted by the leaders of thought in subsequent 
generations in their own and other societies. 
Persons are treated as “indicators of cultural 
phenomena.” Kroeber’s position, he convincing- 
ly insists, assumes rather than denies the su- 
periority of certain individuals over others but 
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regards the investigation of the determinants 
and consequences of such individual superiority 
as another—though utterly legitimate—prob- 
lem. 

The relevant facts are first examined from 
the point of view of the following activities: 
philosophy, science, philology, sculpture, paint- 
ing, drama, literature, and music. The plan of 
each of these chapters varies somewhat accord- 
ing to the nature and availability of the materi- 
als. In general, there is a chronological review of 
the data for each major civilization in which a 
florescence in this field has occurred, followed by 
a discussion or summary for the whole field. 
But in the case of music, for example, the treat- 
ment is restricted to modern Europe because 
the data on ancient music are too scant and 
Kroeber doubts the capacity of any occidental 
to judge non-European music. In some cases 
the West or the Arab-Muslim civilizations are 
treated as wholes; in other instances there is 
considerable breakdown, by area or chronology 
or both. Particular attention is paid to these 
great civilizations: Egyptian, Chinese, Indian, 
Greek, Roman, Mohammedan, Japanese, medi- 
eval Western, and modern Western, but there 
are occasional passages on middle America, 
Mesopotamia, marginal nations, and Hebrew 
civilization, as well as sections restricted to a 
single European country. The United States 
gets a total of only three or four pages in the 
entire book. 

Technical arts and economies are excluded 
from detailed and systematic consideration be- 
cause they are harder to classify satisfactorily: 
“{they] tend to go on with less evident fluctua- 
tion” (p. 22); “.... subsistence activity .... 
expresses purely cultural processes, such as 
pattern formation, less sharply than do activi- 
ties of the type of philosophy” (p. 92). Wealth 
and population are likewise excluded on the 
ground that these phenomena “are of a differ- 
ent order and seem much more difficult to ac- 
quire over continuous long ranges of history” 
(p. 839). Religion is mentioned occasionally, 
and in the final chapter there is some considera- 
tion of the interrelationships between aesthetic 
and intellectual activities. But religious pat- 
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terns are not described in a formal substantive 
way ; for, 


So far as a given religion varies temporally, it is in 
the intensity of emotion with which it is felt, and in 
its organizational expression and status. Its growths 
and declines in these respects would be hard to esti- 
mate. Moreover, they would be something different 
from the growths and declines in the intellectual 
and aesthetic products. They might be compared 
but only partially [p. 799]. 


In chapter x, “The Growth of Nations” 
(nearly a hundred pages in length), some new 
material on politics and architecture is intro- 
duced; but for the most part, as Kroeber says, 
“the data are the same, but harrowed across the 
furrows.” 

The final chapter (xi) not only reviews the 
evidence and draws certain inferences but also 
treats systematically various topics peripheral 
to the main argument that have been touched 
on incidentally earlier: “Retarded and Insular 
Growths,” “Growth at the Peripheries,” 
“Spengler, Exceptional Isolated Genius.” A 
Selected Bibliography with a few brief but in- 
teresting annotations and an adequate Index 
follow. 

To turn now te the more specifically con- 
ceptual aspects of the organization of the book, 
the central questions are indicated on pages 
5-6. For convenience in tying them to the find- 
ings (which Kroeber does not present in precise- 
ly the same order) the reviewer has numbered 
both. 


1. Do “such clusterings or spurts of higher cultural 
productivity” correspond to any empirical real- 
ity? 

2. Is there a tendency toward a norm of duration for 
such successful growths or anything to show of 
what the duration is a function? 

3. Must the florescence extend over the whole of the 
culture, or may it be partial? 

4. Is there an order, or tendency toward order, for 
the several activities to come successively to their 
zeniths? 

5. Can a culture pass through a cycle to full decline 
and then enjoy another cycle of prosperity or are 
we in that case dealing with two cultures? 

6. Can the cycles or bursts be induced from without, 
or must they develop from within? 

7. Do the peaks tend to come within early growths, 
toward the end, or is the growth curve most often 
symmetrical? 


The essence of Kroeber’s answers to these 
queries is, in the reviewer’s judgment, suggested 
by the following quotations: 


1. It is clear that aesthetic and intellectual en- 
deavors resulting in higher values preponderant- 
ly realize themselves in temporary bursts, or 
growths, in all the higher civilizations examined. 
The same sort of bursts or growths tend to char- 
acterize nationalistic development, as expressed 
in successful political organization and expan- 
sion [pp. 838-39]. 

2. They range all the way from a single productive 

lifetime, say thirty or forty years, to a thousand 
years. The briefest ones usually represent a lo- 
calized pulse in larger growths, like French seven- 
teenth century philosophy and science. The long- 
est-seeming ones occur in Asia, in civilizations in- 
timately known to very few westerners, and 
therefore difficult to analyze or evaluate com- 
paratively with regard to their historic parts. 
.... This much can probably be affirmed induc- 
tively from the data reviewed: that qualitatively 
great growths tend to be of considerable duration 
[pp. 804-5). 
.... On the whole, ethnic or national energy and 
higher cultural energy tend to be related... .. 
Factors of population and wealth no doubt tend, 
other things equal, always to play a part [p. 795]. 
.... What it is that binds high-value culture 
patterns to such transience—lower-grade ones 
can apparently go on with much less change and 
much longer—is far from clear... .. The patterns 
which we adjudge as of higher quality are selec- 
tive from among a number of potentialities. They 
cannot remain undifferentiated and attain quali- 
ty. As they begin to select, early in their forma- 
tion, they commit themselves to certain speciali- 
zations, and exclude others. If this arouses con- 
flict with other parts of the culture in which the 
pattern is forming, the selection and exclusion 
may be abandoned, the pattern as something well 
differentiated be renounced..... If....the 
other patterns of the culture reinforce the grow- 
ing one, or at least do not conflict with it, the pat- 
tern in question tends to develop cumulatively, 
in the direction in which it first differentiated, by 
a sort of momentum. Finally, either a conflict 
with the rest of its culture arises and puts an end 
to the pattern, or it explores and traverses the 
new opportunities lying in its selective path, until 
less and less of these remain, and at last none. 
The pattern can be said to have fulfilled itself 
when its opportunities or possibilities have been 
exhausted [p. 763; cf. also p. 840]. Essentially, the 
culture which survives in competition is the more 
viable and therefore the one we consider su- 
perior....[p. 819]. 

3- The obvious example of Islam as lacking in rep- 
resentative art suffices to settle the matter nega- 
tively ....[p. 778]. [The history of Iranian civili- 
zation] ....serves....to dispel any possible 
impression that, because high florescences in dif- 
ferent cultural activities tend to come associaied 
in time among a people, they must do so [p. 811]. 
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4. .... No nation has ever developed sculpture late 
in its growth. .... Also, painting can arise late: 
as in England not until 1750 [p. 781]..... It 
seems normally to be religion which first reaches 
its chief climax, and then the aesthetic and in- 
tellectual activities as they free themselves from 
religion [p. 804]. There is no marked evidence of 
an inherent order of succession in which the sev- 
eral cultural activities develop. So far as there is 
a tendency for sculpture to precede painting, the 
cause lies not in anything cultural, but in the fact 
that sculpture is the physically simpler art [p. 
843]. 

5. It is plain that we are dealing with an intergrad- 
ing series of phenomena, without either measure 
or touchstone, and can only hope to arrange them 
in order from the more clear-cut to the more dif- 
ficult or dubious instances [p. 770]. 

6. These factors which cause philosophy to be pro- 
duced in bursts, though they may rest ultimately 
on other factors external to philosophy, must be 


in some measure internal to it..... In short, 
there are no constant conditions beyond a certain 
level of general cultural activity ....[p. 86]. 


Can successful cultural movement in any one 
direction persist indefinitely, or is a sort of re- 
juvenation through cultural cross-fertilization 
necessary sooner or later? I pose the problem as 
intellectually significant, without being able to 
offer an answer [p. 667; see also pp. 313-14). 

....Some patterns productive of high values 

have been developed with astonishing rapidity; 

and....there have been others in which such 
productivity fell off and ceased with equal rapid- 
ity, the withering apparently not having been 

enforced by any external factor [p. 776]. 

All I am contending for is the possibility of specif- 

ic connections between the beginnings of Chi- 

nese, Indian, and Greek philosophies; not indeed 
in their content, but as functions of other cul- 
tural activities which were carried and trans- 
mitted by contact..... The total space-time 
distribution of philosophies being in accord with 

chance, there was no need to assume an im- 

manence in this instance... .. Did the develop- 

ment or diffusion of something else than philos- 
ophy, such as the growth of the use of writing, 

help to bring about philosophical growths as a 

function of itself, and therefore contempora- 

neously? [p. 790]." 

* Question 6, though touched upon explicitly and 
implicitly from time to time, never—so far as the 
reviewer noted—receives a definite answer. How- 
ever, if one may venture to infer Kroeber’s opinion 
(which he is unwilling to commit himself to because 
he regards it as unproved), it may probably be ex- 
pressed in a simple generalization of this order: ““No 
amount or type of external influence will produce a 
burst of cultural productivity unless the internal 
culture situation is ripe; however, the greater num- 
ber of florescences can be shown to have a direct re- 
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7. The growth curves are sometimes symmetrical 
like a normal variability curve; sometimes skew, 
the crest appearing either before or after the mid- 
dle of the duration. Skew curves are, if anything, 
more frequent for single activities. The curves 
for total cultures show somewhat more of a 
tendency toward symmetry, presumably be- 
cause they are a composite of curves for several 
activities. There is enough variability to make 
it uncertain whether growth is typically expres- 
sible by a symmetrical normal curve [pp. 841-42]. 


Such are some of the principal conclusions. 
But it is impossible in a review even to suggest 
the factual and conceptual richness of this book. 
Many other findings cry for mention. For in- 
stance, Kroeber does not discover the least em- 
pirical support for Henry Adams’ famous “law” 
that, as thought accelerates, the succeeding 
phases decrease in length according to the prin- 
ciple of inverse squares. Kroeber concludes: 
“So far as high quality growths are concerned, 
they seem to take about as long now as they did 
one or two thousand years ago, speaking in 
terms of estimated averages of fairly variable 
periods” (p. 808). 

Something should be said of the approach, 
beyond what has been implied by the state- 
ment of plan, questions, and answers. The au- 
thor himself says: “I have offered an adumbra- 
tion of an explanation in terms of culture pat- 
terns” (p. vii). The key concepts are: culture, 
pattern, configuration, and growth. “Cycle” 
is avoided for the most part because of its im- 
plications. Culture growths are frequently de- 
scribed as ‘“‘wavelike.” Metaphors (frankly, 
explicitly, and repeatedly recognized as such) 
are frequently employed: pattern (or culture) 
“saturation,” “realization,”’ “exhaustion,” and 
“death.” The concept “law” is expressly re- 
pudiated as inappropriate to historical data. 
Rather, the effort is to “formulate such norms 


as there may be....of complex factors never 
expressing themselves alike and yet ever with 
certain likenesses .... ” (p. 93). The terminolo- 


gy of cultural anthropology and culture history 
predominates. In addition to “culture” and 
“culture pattern” the principal anthropological 
ideas are those of “diffusion” and “stimulus 
diffusion.” The intellectual influences; other 
than those of history and anthropology, which 
stand out are those emanating from biology and 


lationship to external influences, often in the form 
of ‘stimulus importation’ (‘stimulus diffusion’)” 
(cf., €.g., p. 201). 
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statistics. The premises and theorems of prob- 
ability theory permeate the thinking (cf., e.g., 
p. 87) and give it rigor. Biological concepts and 
analogies are also frequent: radiation, age, and 
area; the life-histories, senescence, and senility 
of culture; and the like. 

In broad perspective the resemblances to 
Spengler, Toynbee, and Sorokin, as regards both 
conceptual scheme and conclusions, are mas- 
sive. Indeed, the extent of agreement between 
these four scholars of such different tempera- 
ment and background is an effective refutation 
of the view that history “is a sort of Chinese 
Play, without end and without lesson.” Of 
course, there are important disagreements. 
Professor Kroeber, in the course of a fair and 
even sympathetic survey of Spengler, remarks: 


The opinions at which I halt are three. The first 
is that the basic patterns of each culture can neces- 
sarily be reduced to a single master or key pattern 
which controls the culture. The second is that the 
cultures necessarily develop through essentially par- 
allel stages; and the third, that they die of them- 
selves. All three of these “‘necessarily’s” I hold to be 
legitimate problems, but wholly unproved, and dif- 
ficult to investigate because it is difficult to evaluate 
the objective comparability of the facts [p. 828]. 


There is only very brief comment on Toynbee 
and Sorokin, for Configurations of Culture 
Growth was written before Kroeber was able to 
read A Study of History and Social and Cultural 
Dynamics. The over-all impressions which strike 
the reviewer are these: Kroeber’s study is the 
most modest of the four from the point of view 
of elaborateness of factual detail and sweep of 
generalization. Spengler and Sorokin are much 
more passionately intense. Spengler felt he 
knew the answers before he wrote his book, and 
Sorokin’s data are ordered in accord with a 
scheme (“‘ideational,” ‘‘idealistic,” ‘‘sensate’’). 
Kroeber lacks the brilliant apperceptive intui- 
tions of Spengler, the creative fire and the 
wealth of material of Sorokin, and the “original 
and penetrating historical insights” of Toynbee. 
However, his methodology is surely more rigor- 
ous than that of Spengler or Toynbee and, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, sounder than that of 
Sorokin—for all of the latter’s statistics and his 
care. And the reviewer would say without hesi- 
tation that Kroeber’s book has more intellec- 
tual and emotional poise than those of the other 
three writers. 

To write a brief critique of this book without 
distortion is even more difficult than to sum- 
marize it. Full appraisal of the factual side is al- 
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together beyond the reviewer’s competence; in 
those sections dealing with civilizations (Greek, 
Roman, Japanese) which the reviewer has 
studied intensively he was impressed by Kroe- 
ber’s judicious sifting of the evidence, and dis- 
agreement was limited to minor points. 

The conceptual side of the book is appreci- 
ably less tight than the factual appears to be. 
One criticism which is certain to be widely 
made is that of the hypostatization of culture. 
The reviewer confesses that passages like the 
following making him somewhat uncomfort- 
able: “‘It is entirely possible for a culture not to 
seize upon its finest pattern potentialities; to be 
lacking in the ability to select and concentrate, 
and, instead, to dissipate its energies in random 
or conflicting endeavors at expression” (p. 
796). While this seems a needlessly abstract and 
metaphorical mode of expression which invites 
misinterpretation, the objections which have 
been raised in the past to Kroeber’s notion of 
culture as ‘“‘the superorganic” and which will, 
without doubt, be roused anew over his treat- 
ment of culture in this book rest, in consider- 
able part, upon a failure fully to comprehend 
the concept. 

Behavior is never culture. Rather, concrete 
behavior or habits are part of the raw data from 
which we infer and abstract culture. Behavioral 
products (artifacts) comprise our other class of 
raw data. Culture, thus, is not something which 
is seen but an inferential construct. This wor- 
ries a few anthropological positivists a great 
deal, but one can point to excellent precedents 
in the physical sciences. No one has ever seen 
an electromagnetic field. This is also an in- 
ferential construct but, like culture, a highly 
useful one in helping us to understand phe- 
nomena and to predict existences and events. 

Seen from this perspective, the much de- 
bated question as to whether culture exists out- 
side the individual is largely a false question. 
In one sense culture is certainly supra-individu- 
al, for a culture or some portions of it live on 
after any particular set of individuals has died. 
In another sense, too, culture is not dependent 
upon the continued survival of human beings; 
for culture may be reconstructed on the basis of 
cultural products, such as books, utensils, or 
other artifacts. Culture, it must be repeated, is a 
logical construct. It may be manifested either in 
men’s acts or in the products of those acts. All 
analogies are dangerous, and this one not less 
than others. Nevertheless, there may be some 
enlightenment in comparing culture to a postu- 
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lated but yet unseen virus. The host whose be- 
havior indicates the activity of this virus may 
be a human being or a domesticated animal or 
some aspect of inanimate nature which has been 
reshaped in accord with standardized, group- 
shared blueprints. From the point of view of 
this analogy, the question as to whether culture 
is ever the cause of anything takes on a some- 
what new phrasing. It is fashionable to warn 
beginners in anthropology that it is ‘‘the Indians 
and not their culture patterns” who determine 
certain events. But we must remind ourselves 
that there are different levels of causation. 
Does a man who has a communicable virus 
cause an epidemic? Does the unseen virus to 
which he is supposedly host cause it? 

The danger in Kroeber’s favorite locutions is 
that the student or reader is likely to forget 
that, in the concrete, culture and culture prod- 
ucts are always mediated by individuals. Kroe- 
ber’s refusal to deal with these agents of culture 
in psychological terms makes it impossible for 
him to develop a satisfying theory of culture 
change. It is useful to point out that culture 
patterns supply a framework which conditions 
and limits the direction of culture change—but 
this obviously is not the whole story. 

The greatest weakness of the book, in the 
reviewer's opinion, is a certain conceptual 
timidity. Kroeber is not overcautious in draw- 
ing historical inferences, although he scrupu- 
lously makes the distinction between a well- 
documented generalization and a plausible 
guess. But he seems very unsure of his concep- 
tual distinctions. For example, he worries (pp. 
798-99, 844) about culture content and culture 
forms as “imperfectly distinguishable.” Some 
years ago in discussing American Indian cul- 
tures of the Southwest he was bolder: he made a 
fruitful generalization to the effect that, al- 
though the content of many of these cultures 
had altered markedly, the “container” remained 
almost unchanged. To be sure, all reality is a 
continuum, and the sharp lines of all abstrac- 
tions do some violence to the intergradations of 
the phenomena. But that the forms of the ob- 
servable world are as actual as the materials is 
excellently brought out by Hocking: 


Let us take these walls as an example of some- 
thing we might consider real. Assume that they are 
made of brick. Then let us unbuild the wall, brick 
by brick. Have we destroyed anything? “No.” 
Have we not destroyed the wall? “Yes.” 

Then by your answers the wall was nothing. But 
let us say, it was not real: it was simply the form into 
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which the bricks were set. Now it is the bricks we 
consider real, not the wall. But let us pulverize a 
brick. We have destroyed the brick: yet again we 
have destroyed nothing. The brick was not real: it 
was simply the form into which its particles were 
molded. Could this process not be continued with 
the brick particles? [Fortune, August, 1942]. 


More serious is Kroeber’s wariness about 
conceptual innovation. He uses conceptions 
which he recognizes as inadequate without, ap- 
parently, trying to invent new and better ones. 
He gives no fully explicit definitions of his key 
concepts. “Culture” is a slippery idea with con- 
siderable spread in its denotations and connota- 
tions, but Kroeber seems to assume that its 
referent is established and that it will mean the 
same thing to his readers that it means to him. 
The best definition of pattern we get is: “A 
cultural or historical pattern is a larger nexus 
which we perceive as possessing a certain ob- 
jective validity” (p. 20). This does not help 
very much, particularly since it is never made 
clear as to whether “pattern” and “configura- 
tion” are to be regarded as synonyms (this im- 
plication is often present—cf., e.g., p. 844) or 
as distinct, though related, concepts. “Configu- 
ration” evidently means something quite dif- 
ferent from what it does to the Gestalt psy- 
chologists or to certain anthropologists (Sapir, 
Benedict, Kluckhohn). By reconstructing scat- 
tered bits (pp. 6, 314, and passim), “configura- 
tion” comes out as meaning something like 
this: ‘‘a set of relationships in space, time, and 
quality (achievement) between historical phe- 
nomena.” But statements such as the following 
remain puzzling to the reviewer: “Guarini, 
1538, suffices neither as a bridge to the past, 
nor for a quite satisfactory constellation around 
” “The Norwegian Dane Holberg, 
born 1684, is too early for a configuration” (p. 
836). Kroeber says: “The ‘rectification of 
names’ has a way of taking care of itself if con- 
cepts are sound” (p. 91). However, is not a 
clear and explicit delimitation of concepts a 
prerequisite to judging of their soundness? 
Elsewhere Kroeber has given a more adequate 
definition of pattern: “‘.... basic patterns are 
nexuses of culture traits which have assumed a 
definite and coherent structure, which function 
successfully, and which acquire historic weight 
and persistence” (Scientific Monthly, LVI 
[1943], 112). 

For the reviewer’s taste, Kroeber’s treat- 
ment remains too much on the purely descrip- 
tive plane. He more than once flirts with the 
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problem of implicit culture (cf. pp. 313-14), 
only to shy away from it. And yet he does fully 


‘recognize the indispensable importance of the 


organization (as contrasted with the content) 
of culture: 


.... The characteristics of patterns, or pattern 
systems, are: first, their individual uniqueness even 
when similar in kind or genus; and second, an inner 
coherence or organization which tends to push them 
on to fulfillment or exhaustion and sets a limit 
which is none the less real because we cannot fore- 
see it [p. 1]. 

....- Cultures appear to grow in patterns and to 
fulfill or exhaust these. Why cultures so often be- 
have in this way, especially in their intellectual, 
aesthetic, and nationalistic aspects, is not clear; but 
it seems to be one of their most distinctive proper- 
ties [p. 838]. 


Whatever reservations—and they are al- 
most exclusively those within the realm of taste 
or opinion—the reviewer has about this book, he 
must also make it plain that he has found a 
close study of it a most exciting and rewarding 
intellectual experience. Configurations of Culture 
Growth deserves those abused adjectives “great” 
and “monumental,” 

CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 
Harvard University 


The Idea of Nationalism: A Study in Its Origins 
and Background. By Hans Koun. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. xi+735. 
$7.50. 

This impressive book is the first volume ofa 
world history organized around the ideas of 
nationalism and universalism—Christian, hu- 
manist, cosmopolitan, or imperialist. Dr. Kohn 
carries his story from ancient Palestine up to 
the French Revolution. Further volumes are to 
follow. 

The author’s way of writing world history 
differs from that of Sorokin or Toynbee. His is 
not an effort in colossalism, in the organization 
of comprehensive structures, trends, cycles, and 
oscillations. Rather one is reminded of Ranke, 
who wished to “present historical life as it pro- 
gressively moves from one nation to the other, 
from one circle of peoples on to the other.” 
Thus there is underlying constancy in change, 
unity in diversity. History is not a Calvary of 
senseless and shattered hopes, of ruined gran- 
deur. History seems to make “‘sense.’”’ Peoples, 
men of ideas, and men of deeds are assembled 
in one great pantheon, through which the au- 


thor follows the thread of ‘dominant ideas.” 
Kohn’s history is a history of ideas in the sense 
of Meinecke. “The emphasis is not laid on 
events....but on their interpretation and 
evaluation in the chain of history.” 

The organization of periods is traditional. 
Mediterranean antiquity, the Middle Ages, the 
period of the Renaissance and Reformation 
form the first three chapters; the next four 
chapters take the reader up to the French 
Revolution. The transition from antiquity to 
the Middle Ages is made smoothly by grouping 
Israel and Hellas together and by discussing the 
legacy of Rome in connection with the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

This procedure dismisses pre-Christian Ger- 
manic antiquity as ‘‘chaos” and “‘barbarism,” 
gives the northern Alpine tribes too great a part 
in the decline of the Roman Empire, and blocks 
insight into the reasons for the disintegration 
of its structure. Besides, those Puritan divines 
who would fancy their flock to be “‘a lost tribe 
of Israel’”’ seem to be more estimable than those 
who pride themselves as Anglo-Saxons. The 
sociologist, free to stress “practical” ideas be- 
sides the spiritual ones, might credit these 
“noble savages” of Tacitus with the invention 
and spread of the moldboard plow, contour 
plowing, strip farming, the art of hitching draft 
animals nose to tail, and, last not least, the art 
of sailing against the wind. Perhaps these un- 
bookish ideas helped the universalist ideas of 
Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome to gain a wider 
setting? 

Up to the Reformation, Kohn has more to 
say about universalist aspirations of popes and 
emperors than about nationalism. Although dis- 
cerning nationalist beginnings among isolated 
intellectuals, the author disputes Max Weber’s 
qualified and Carlton Hayes’s more sweeping 
views that nationalist sentiments inspired the 
patronage struggles during the conciliar move- 
ment or the Hussite war. The argument is hard- 
ly settled. The Counterreformation is some- 
what scantily dealt with; one would not realize 
that the Rhineland, Bavaria, Austria, and much 
of Hungary once were Protestant countries and 
that Ignatius de Loyola, Luther’s contempo- 
rary, made quite a contribution to the West- 
ern world. Although Luther’s religiously in- 
spired rebellion against pope, emperor, theolo- 
gians, and medieval asceticism is mentioned, 
Kohn feels that the Reformation period sepa- 
rated Germany from “the West.” The reaction- 
ary and medieval traits of Luther are consid- 
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ered ‘‘typically German,” a term which comes 
to mean “not Western.” By contrast it is worth 
while to note that ‘“German classical literature 
and philosophy never became representative of 
the German nation” (p. 391); Kant and Schil- 
ler and Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,”’ which Beetho- 
ven used for the Ninth Symphony, we take it, 
are “common property of mankind’’; that 
should save them from representing something 
“German,” by definition. 

The retardation and retrogression of central 
Europe is well contrasted with England’s con- 
temporary heroic age of merchant-adventurers 
and Cromwellian saints, with victories over 
Spain and Holland and punishment for Ireland. 
The author shows impressively how British 
nationalism got its stamp in the crucible of civil 
war and blended with Puritanism so as to iden- 
tify its causes with those of Christianity and 
Western civilization. Kohn at this point sees 
no problems because he evaluates British im- 
perialism “as a process of regeneration and 
moral education ... . invigorating ancient races 
and awakening masses, downtrodden, since 
time immemorial, for the first time to human 
life.” 

Tb ascendancy of France under her kings 
and «a. dinals to a leading position in Europe is 
brought out in admirable crescendo up to the 
point ~hen the court and salon pattern of the 
Sun king and his successors sweeps across 
Europe and into Russia. Catherine II vied with 
Frederick II of Prussia for recognition by 
French philosophers. An essay on Rousseau 
interestingly brings to the fore the image of 
Sparta and sterner stuff than would befit “gay 
Paris” of the ancien régime. 

The panorama of national differentiation is 
unfolded from west to east. We follow the rise 
of the American national intelligentsia, there 
are short and informative sketches covering the 
smaller European nations, northwest, north- 
east, east, and southeast. All this material is 
skilfully interwoven and organized with rare 
erudition and a great sense of proportion so as 
not to disrupt the unifying canvas of the march 
of ideas. 

One-fifth of the book is devoted to a literary 
history of Germany from the Thirty Years’ War 
to the Weimar poets in an effort to arrive at 
the “national character” of the Germans. The 
chapter brings out the diversity of intellectual 
currents, the pitiful state of German literature 
at the end of the Thirty Years’ War. (One 
might mention that Bach’s Masses were sung in 
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German lest one be inclined to believe that to 
be “civilized” meant to speak French.) Then 
follows, step by step, the rise of German litera- 
ture, which, according to Kohn, ‘“‘reached at 
the end of the century one of the highest peaks 
in the whole panorama of the human spirit.” 
At this point Kohn feels Schiller—to take but 
one—had done too much. Although the play- 
right of Die Rauber had been decorated by the 
French Assembly, Kohn feels Schiller stood so 
high that “no roads led down to the plains 
where the people lived” (p. 391). Schiller is per- 
formed in New Glarus, Wisconsin, and is quite 
popular there. We see no reason why Iffland and 
his successors should not have reached German 
audiences. Evidence to the contrary is to be 
found in Goldfriedrich’s Geschichte des deutschen 
Buchhandels, histories of the German stage, and 
any old “reader.” Schiller’s heroes preach Kant- 
ian ideas. It is not true that what is popular 
must be vulgar and what is great is only for the 
few. One might quibble about some points, as, 
for example, the lack of attention to Shaftes- 
bury’s influence; one might focus attention on 
the reception of Adam Smith via Géttingen and 
Kénigsberg, on Biisch’s and Archenholz’s cir- 
cles at Hamburg and Bertuch’s promotional 
activities at Weimar. In Bertuch’s Journal des 
Luxus und der Moden incipient nationalism is 
quite evident. 

One might continue to bicker about fine 
points and prefer to locate Catherine II’s re- 
actionary turn at 1774, when Pugatchov’s 
flaming rebellion was suppressed, rather than 
at the time of the French Revolution. Catherine 
then was conquering the Crimea; and Russia, 
reaching the Black Sea, would hardly seem to 
fear a France in turmoil. One might attribute 
to Catherine rather than to “Russian reality” 
the extension of Russian serfdom (decree of 
1785); and, just as with Frederick II of Prussia, 
one might evaluate her administration as more 
important than philosophical musings of the 
salon. 

These comments are not meant to detract 
from the value of a great book. The sociologist, 
interested in the social history of intellectual 
vanguards and their aspirations, will find the 
volume very informative and stimulating. The 
over-all philosophy of history, running through 
the book, reminds us of Ramsay Muir’s con- 
ception as stated in his war book Nationalism 
and Internationalism (1917). 

H. H. GertH 
University of Wisconsin 
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Food for the World. Edited by T. W. Scuuttz. 
(Lectures of the Twentieth Institute of the 
Harris Foundation.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xiv+353. $3.75. 
This series of twenty-three essays on the 

fundamental elements appropriate to a world 

food policy is divided into six parts: (1) ‘“The 

Food Movement”’; (2) ‘‘Population’’; (3) ““Nu- 

trition’”; (4) “Food Supplies’; (5) ‘‘Interna- 

tional Relations’; and (6) ‘‘Consequences and 

Policy.” 

One of the chief lessons drawn from the pre- 
war international food movement was the need 
for integration of the health, agricultural, social, 
and economic aspects of the problem of improv- 
ing diets. This series of lectures is a well-rounded 
and scholarly attempt to review all these aspects 
of the present role of food in world affairs. 

A study of population growth, both long- 
term and qualitative, lays the groundwork foran 
examination of the world food problem. Three 
population types are analyzed—the. incipient 
decline (i.e., the United States), transitional 
growth (i.e., Russia), and high growth potential 
(India is of this type). An estimate of three bil- 
lion people in the world by the year 2000, with 
the capacity for growth of backward popula- 
tions still unimpaired, re-emphasizes the im- 
portance of advances in food production and in 
that kind of social and political organization 
that gives new value and dignity to the indi- 
vidual and so lowers fertility. 

A series of five essays on nutrition follows. 
These stress the recent advances in nutrition 
and point to many lines of research needing 
further study. The essay on the attitude of the 
medical profession toward food in relation to 
health is a revealing commentary on their 
skepticism, fragmentary training, and confu- 
sion over the significance of rapidly developing 
research. If the facts of nutrition are to be ef- 
fective in food policies, close co-operation is 
needed between economists, medical scientists, 
and administrators, to reach an integrated ap- 
proach. 

The fourth section of this book deals with 
food supplies. The so-called “marriage of nutri- 
tion and agriculture” is a remedy for many ag- 
ricultural ills and when implemented by a long- 
term sound nutrition policy is a powerful force 
for raising levels of living. The prospect of food 
surpluses after the war is of immediate concern 
to economists. A brief survey of the world 
dietary situation leaves no doubt that these 
surpluses could be done away with if the pur- 


chasing power of the low-income groups 
throughout the world could be raised. The 
beneficial effect of home-produced food on die- 
tary levels of farm families is brought out in 
several chapters. Of greater interest to the par- 
ticipants in these lectures, as indicated by the 
observations at the end of this section, are the 
pros and cons of the government’s farm-income 
and price policy. At this point, the discussion 
inevitably loses its international character. 

The subject of international relations, par- 
ticularly as affecting food and agriculture, 
brings the essays back to focus on food for the 
world. Our postwar trade policy is vigorously 
discussed in one essay, followed by various view- 
points on the merits and limitations of alterna- 
tive international arrangements. Commodity 
agreements come in for critical examination. 
High hopes are held for the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization as an educa- 
tional and informational tool, but considerable 
doubt is expressed as to the vigor of its ap- 
proach, especially to economic problems. 

The final section of these very readable lec- 
tures deals with food policy in a developing 
world economy. Many of the controversial 
aspects of government policy are recapitulated 
in this section. Lively discussion following the 
lectures indicates that by no means was there 
agreement among the participants. Their ob- 
servations make this series of lectures particu- 
larly interesting reading. 

FaitH CLARK 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. 


One America: The History, Contributions, and 
Present Problems of Our Racial and National 
Minorities. Edited by Francis J. Brown 
and JosepH SLABEY RouceK. New York: 
Prentice-Hall Book Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. 
xvi+717. $3.75. 


In this revision of Our Racial and National 
Minorities (1939), the editors have retained the 
general sequence of the earlier work but have 
introduced a new part (II) on the histories of 
organized action in minority groups, over- 
emphasizing this war period. These chapters 
overlap some of Part I, which describes sepa- 
rately each minority’s immigration, culture, 
assimilation, and contributions and of Part III, 
which now includes not only generalizations on 
minority conflicts and accommodations, by in- 
stitutional areas, but adds special chapters on 
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the Negro and the Indians. One misses possible 
chapters on Caribbean groups, say, by Rogler— 
and on current refugee-adjustment problems, 
which are barely touched. 

Some of Part IV overlaps some of Part I, on 
minority contributions to “America.” New 
chapters in Part IV bear out the editors’ shift of 
goals from “cultural pluralism” to “cultural 
democracy,” evidenced in the predictive as- 
sumption of the book’s new title. The change of 
direction seems to be not in any drive for uni- 
formity or any contempt for differences but in a 
wishful emphasis upon observed insistence that 
groups forego whatever culture traits interfere 
with the spontaneous growth of national unity 
and loyalty. This goes not only for minority 
ideologies but also for such “American” prac- 
tices and attitudes as conflict with the realiza- 
tion of American democratic ideals of liberty, 
equality, tolerance, etc. There is danger here 
that the editors may ‘‘overcorrect’’: that teach- 
ers may assume that minority people are ex- 
pected to accept national policies of “our coun- 
try, right or wrong.”’ It is only asked that they 
judge them by American or world-wide criteria, 
not by minority or “home-land” criteria. 

Adding seventeen chapters while cutting the 
total bulk from 877 pages necessitated heavy 
abridgment of the descriptive materials on the 
several groups, at the expense of some of the 
most interesting and enlightening sections and 
authors of the first edition. Much of the re- 
writing was done by one of the editors, who, 
though very widely informed, was largely and 
unavoidably dependent upon secondary and 
occasionally partisan sources upon reports of 
reports. Chapters by selected representatives of 
the minorities usually are or would be superior, 
especially if introduced by a “who’s who” of 
the writers and a connecting statement by the 
editors. 

The revision redates the work but fails to 
streamline it. Items on important groups are 
dotted about in widely separated chapters. New 
sections by Frazier, Davie, Dodson, are very 


The general melioristic, pedagogical, and 
patriotic orientation of the book is frankly 
stated but limits its usefulness as a text for ad- 
vanced students, who will detect errors of in- 
consistency, inaccuracy, or bias, possibly in- 
fluenced by ‘“‘war psychology.” To find mis- 
leading discrepancies, for example, in the sec- 
tions on Japanese-Americans, on Indians, and 
even on Yugoslavs (Titoijnorid and Mihailo- 
vitch [sic] being praised) makes one wonder 
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about the firmness of materials on less well- 
known minorities. 

The reported study, by Katch, of one of 
James Weldon Johnson’s classes seems to cor- 
roborate the reviewer’s opinion, long held, 
despite Young’s earlier similar study of his own 
students, that college “‘race courses” can in- 
fluence attitudes but that the amount and direc- 
tion of such change depends less upon factual 
content than upon the personality and methods 
of the teacher. This being the case, it is regret- 
table that, as a source book planned ostensibly 
for educators, the revision does not itself offer 
more materials on person-to-person and local 
group relationships and provide visual and other 
teaching aids stimulative of such methods as 
the new chapters on “intercultural education” 
describe and advocate. For example, the chap- 
ters on minorities’ contributions to ‘‘America” 
(i.e., the United States) would be the most 
effective propaganda in the book if they could 
be liberally illustrated by portraits and art 
facsimiles and implemented by exercises and 
projects. Space could be afforded at the expense 
of superfluous pages, such as those which debate 
whether Columbus’ pilot was a Negro. Good 
points noted include: (1) the needs of minority 
people for interpretive contacts with those of 
other minorities and for reinterpretation of the 
majority group to them; (2) the need of vigi- 
lance and correctives against misleading stereo- 
types subtly, often unintentionally, introduced 
into children’s books, radio and comics, and 
grade-school texts; (3) the significance of full 
employment for assimilative attitudes not only 
in minority members but on the part of the 
dominant or majority group; (4) the significance 
of the increasing percentage of Negroes in 
“America’s” population as soon as immigration 
is shut off (globally, “whites” are a racial mi- 
nority group); (5) the importance of nostalgia 
in the attitudes and propaganda controlling 
immigrant groups; and (6) reference (casually) 
to our neglect or mistreatment of minority 
folks as a basis for their occasional receptivity 
to “anti-American,” “antidemocratic”’ attitudes 
or ideas. 

The proofreading of this edition was poor. 
The format is improved. It still seems to be the 
best available text for courses in its field, but 
not for courses limited to race relations. The 
postwar period, however, already begins to call 
for a new edition: events are too fast, nowa- 
days, for our textbooks! 

Tuomas D. 
Northwestern University 
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Boundary Making—a Handbook for Statesmen, 
Treaty Editors, and Boundary Commissioners. 
By STEPHEN B. Jones. Washington, D.C.: 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
‘Peace, Division of International Law, 1945. 
Pp. v+268. $3.00. 

This is a scholarly, if not exhaustive, pres- 
entation of the multitudinous complexities of 
the world’s one hundred thousand miles of 
frontiers and the techniques of demarkation of 
the boundary lines. S. Whittemore Boggs, of the 
State Department, himself an authority on 
boundaries, says almost apologetically in his 
Introduction, that “there is no better brief in- 
troduction in any language.” The book contains 
a mass of fact and detail, and yet its brevity 
(273 pages) is forced upon one when it is dis- 
covered that the three parts are each for sepa- 
rate technicians: statesmen, treaty editors, and 
boundary commissioners. One feels it a book 
to read, then run and create a boundary. Each 
division is, however, excellent, informational, 
and suggestive; and, of the three, the second 
section dealing with geographic factors is the 
best. Jones is a distinguished geographer. Time 
accounts for its brevity, for the book is badly 
needed at the moment; but a large bibliography 
and a carefully annotated text will lead the ex- 
pert to source material. 

The volume is most welcome. No country is 
more ignorant and has fewer experts in bound- 
ary-making than America. Our boundaries are 
administrative, and, except for a score of spe- 
cialists, we are not prepared to pass on such 
confusing problems as are found in Europe. 
This book will help tremendously. It is hoped 
that Jones, with his mass of research accom- 
plished, will now give us studies in frontier 
functions and performances. Boggs notes that 
Jones “is well aware that a boundary is not 
simply a line on the ground, but a line in a zone 
of transition.” The thesis deserves further 
elaboration for the uninformed. The agents and 
statesmen of peace are desperately in need of 
enlightenment. As excellent as this volume is— 
and I agree it is the best introduction in any 
language—it seldom carries one beyond the 
mentality of 1919. We need to go further, and 
one looks to Jones for that progress. 


RODERICK PEATTIE 
Ohio State University 


Plan for Reconstruction: A Project for Victory in 
War and Peace. By W. H. Hutt. New York: 


Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. viii+ 
328. $4.50. 


The present essay is an able and thoughtful 
treatise on the problems of a war economy and 
the period of transition to normal peacetime 
relations. It consists of two parts: the first con- 
tains the text of three bills dealing with labor 
security, capital security, and resources utiliza- 
tion; and the second part contains, in sixteen 
chapters, an explanation of the bills and of the 
system which they are to create. 


The main thesis of the book is that the 
British economy has suffered in the past under 
the “crushing economic disease”’ of restriction- 
ism and that reconstruction aims must be 
shaped to eradicate it. The author then pro- 
ceeds to outline a plan which is claimed to allow 
the full use of resources on the basis of equality 
and security. In order to achieve this, there is 
proposed the establishment of a “Labor Securi- 
ty Pool,” to be raised through.a uniformly pro- 
portional contribution by all receivers of earned 
income. Similarly, a “Capital Security Pool,” 
to be raised through a proportional levy on all 
incomes from property, is to be set up. There are 
to be established guaranteed minimum in- 
comes from labor and ownership of property, 
and persons whose incomes fall below the 
guaranteed minimums will be compensated 
from the respective pools, Provision is made for 
transfer of funds between the pools in case of 
deficiencies. The provisions are thus essentially 
modified social security arrangements, extend- 
ed to all receivers of income regardless of its 
source and graduated in amount dependent 
upon “established expectations.” 


In addition, a ‘Resources Utilization Com- 
mission” is to be set up, whose functions are 
manifold but which has the chief purpose of 
insuring the permanence of competitive condi- 
tions. The commission is a hybrid organization 
performing the functions of an antitrust agen- 
cy, of a supervisory agency, such as the Federal 
Trade Commission, and others. Further pro- 
vision is made for state-owned plants, which 
are to function as yardstick plants and as 
vehicles to provide employment for assets and 
individuals set free by the decline of war pro- 
duction. The crowning function of the commis- 
sion is to provide for planning and co-ordination 
where this is required on a wider scale than for 
the individual firm or industry and to prevent 
or abolish collusion and attempts at monopo- 
lization. Price discriminations of all sorts, 
strikes, and lockouts are declared practices cal - 
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culated to restrain trade or the free exchange of 
goods and services and are unlawful. 

This sketchy outline hardly does justice to 
the careful analysis of the book, but, instead of 
following the author along all the minute turns 
of his argument, it might be proper to discuss 
some of the major thoughts underlying the 
whole essay. 

One of the most labored points in the book is 
the discussion of the “ideal of equality.” Hutt 
admits that the concept of equality of opportu- 
nity is one of the basic values in a democracy; 
still, he is not ready to grant unconditional 
equality of opportunity, because he fears, ironi- 
cally enough, that this would endanger freedom. 
Hence he surrounds equality of opportunity 
with conditions, so that it finally emerges in an 
utterly emaciated form; equality means a 
guaranteed minimum income on the basis of 
“established expectations” and a “guarantee of 
gradual equalitarian achievement.” The funda- 
mental conservatism of the author’s approach 
becomes still clearer when we find that the mini- 
mum income for various professional groups is 
computed (in accordance with the principle of 
“established expectations”) so as to form a cer- 
tain multiple of incomes of manual laborers, 
and when we encounter in the chapter on capi- 
tal security an elaborate defense of a given dis- 
tribution of wealth without regard to its “‘dis- 
tributive justice” or its usefulness to the eco- 
nomic ends of the plan. 

A subject which is almost completely neg- 
lected in the essay is consumption and the im- 
pact of the plan upon the propensity to con- 
sume not only of society as a whole but more 
especially of the various classes of society. This 
defect vitiates much of the constructive analy- 
sis of the book, since the tacit assumption is 
made that there must always exist monetary 
equilibrium. But such an assumption is entirely 
unwarranted, and there is no indication as to 
how business depressions could successfully be 
avoided. The book has thus an important de- 
fect: the monetary and fiscal angles of the plan 
are left out (with the exception of the relatively 
insignificant matter of the cost of the plan). 

The book is as much a piece of political writ- 
ing as of economic analysis. The author states 
quite frankly in his conclusion that he desires 
his work to become more widely known, and he 
expresses the hope that the policies proposed by 
him will be adopted by an enlightened political 
group. He believes that he is providing new tools 
to attack an old evil. But most of the policies 
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which are really new, such as the “Capital 
Security Pool” and the elaborate provision to 
freeze a given class structure, will probably not 
find many adherents. The most important 
policies stressed in the book, such as the use of 
state corporations for yardstick purposes, the 
discovery that income distribution may be ar- 
bitrary and need not be a reflection of processes 
of valuation of factors of production, the social 
security schemes and minimum-income provi- 
sions, and numerous others, are not new but 
have been incorporated in the recommendations 
of economic writers who in almost all cases were 
of a persuasion opposed to that of Hutt—they 
were Socialists. But whereas the Socialists out- 
lined relatively simple rules, the author sets up 
a tremendous apparatus of committees and 
councils, of control agencies and advisory 
boards. If ever a scheme was devised in which 
bureaucracy was given a chance to run wild, it 
is the plan expounded in this book. The author 
defends his scheme by stating that it is work- 
able and politically feasible. Its workability is, 
however, seriously impaired by its complexity, 
and its feasibility is made doubtful by the size 
and power of the bureaucracy provided for. 

The book thus presents an attempt by an 
economist of liberal persuasion to devise a set 
of policies with the purpose of enforcing com- 
petitive conditions. Many of the policies ad- 
vocated turn out to be dangerously similar to 
policies stressed repeatedly by Socialists, and 
the actual operation of the plan requires a 
staff of government officials of such magnitude 
and involves legislation of such complexity that 
even the most confirmed opponents of tradi- 
tional liberalism: would shrink from proposing 
it for fear that it might mean the “road to 
serfdom.” That such a plan comes from a man 
who admires and shares Professor Hayek’s 
political opinions is perhaps not insignificant. 
It shows the utter incapacity of traditional 
classical liberalism to deal with the intricacies 
of modern monopoly capitalism. 

But even though the book fails to suggest 
real improvements in the field of economic 
policy directed toward the elimination or cur- 
tailment of monopolistic practices, it is a careful 
and sound analysis of all forms of restriction- 
ism, and it is a skilful discussion of some of the 
most important economic evils of our era. 


Bert F. HoseE.itz 
University of Chicago 
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‘Approaches to National Unity: Fifth Symposium. 
Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis FINKEL- 
STEIN, and ROBERT M. MaclIver. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1945. Pp. vi+1037. 
$5.00. 


This volume consists of sixty-two papers, 
together with comments thereon, that were 
presented at the fifth meeting of the Conference 
on Science, Philosophy, and Religion in Their 
Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, held in 
New York in September, 1944. Thirty-two 
papers deal with the problem of group tensions 
under three heads: ““The Industrial Problem,” 
“‘The Social Problem,” and “‘The Religious and 
Philosophical Problem.” The remaining thirty 
papers concern the problem of communication 
of knowledge and experience, communication 
which might give rise to greater national unity. 
This problem is subdivided into that of com- 
munication among leaders in different fields and 
communication between such leaders and the 
general public. 

The most striking thing about the papers is 
the unanimity with which they treat group 
tensions and the communicative process as 
constituting at bottom a moral or spiritual 
problem. We are a long way from Herbert 
Spencer’s type of mechanistic thinking. 

The sociologists who contribute to the 
symposium—Roucek, Parsons, Sorokin, Charles 
Johnson—do not say anything to startle those 
who know the general trend of their several 
minds. Their papers represent forceful socio- 
logical thought and as such should gain respect 
for sociology among other disciplines. 

This reviewer found some of the papers by 
men in allied disciplines more challenging, per- 
haps because of the novelty to him of their 
points of view. Allee’s paper, entitled “Human 
Conflict and Co-operation: The Biological 
Background,” concludes that all research on 
animal societies testifies to a system of domi- 
nance and subordination, and the implication 
is strong that any species, like man, which 
tampers with this too much may not survive. 
It would appear that the author greatly under- 
estimates the gap which human culture has 
opened between man and the lower animals. 

In “Organized Religion and Pressure 
Groups,” Liston Pope, of the Yale Divinity 
School, puts forward the interesting thesis that 
churches should get actively into the political 
game by evaluating the programs of pressure 
groups and supporting or opposing them ac- 
cording to their consonance with religious prin- 
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ciples. F. Ernest Johnson, of Columbia Teach- 
ers College, likewise raises a pertinent issue in 
“What Are We Trying To Communicate?” It 
is his view that we cannot really communicate 
facts without communicating frames of refer- 
ence and that the latter process would break 
down the cultural pluralism in which we, as 
Americans, believe. In short, tolerance con- 
cerning really fundamental beliefs is impossible. 
The only solution he can see is a process of 
cultural transcendence. 

In general, the volume is disappointing if 
one is looking for easy answers to the problem 
of national unity. But it is heartening to find 
so many able men thinking about it penetrating- 
ly and in a devoted spirit. 


RoBeErt ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


Co-operative Communities at Work. By HENRIK 
F. InFrELD. New York: Dryden Press, 1945. 
Pp. v+201. $3.00. 


At a time when airplanes spread seed grain 
over thousands of square miles and mechanized 
farming forces millions from the land, we meet 
with few back-to-the-land movemerts. Religi- 
ously or politically inspired rural communities 
are organized, whose members eat their bread 
by the sweat of their brow and jointly regress 
to the utmost frugality. 

The author has briefly surveyed a great 
variety of co-operative communities, past and 
present, to find out the reasons for success or 
failure. He focuses attention on the Hutterites, 
various utopian schemes, the F.S.A. co-operative 
farms, Mexican Ejidos, Russian Kokkhoz, and 
Zionist Kvutzot. Each case is placed in its his- 
torical and ideological setting, and the perti- 
nent sociological, economic, motivational, and 
managerial aspects are sympathetically and in- 
structively discussed. 

The intention of the survey is to “aid in or- 
ganizing co-operative communities as a vanguard 
of rural resettlement.” One of the prime req- 
uisites of successful communities seems to be 
faith. Expediency is not enough when sacrifice 
is wanted. That is why the Hutterite way of 
life, a plain way of life of plain people, is hal- 
lowed and held up as a lesson. That is why 
regression is hailed as a refuge. “Once compre- 
hensive co-operation is entered into, the anxie- 
ties and doubts dominating competitive society 
often lose their force, and a way of life, which 
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formerly might have been totally unacceptable, 
becomes satisfactory beyond expectation.” 
The author makes it clear, though, that this 
road “back to nature”’ is a road for the few. It 
is a sideroad, a road for the self-elected faith- 
ful. 

H. H. GertTH 
University of Wisconsin 


Pacifism and Conscientious Objection. By G. O. 
Fretp. Cambridge: University Press, 1945. 
Pp. viiit+-123. $1.25. 


Field was a member of the Southwestern 
Tribunal which dealt with the claims of English 
conscientious objectors. Several thousand state- 
ments which he heard must have annoyed him 
enough to write this polemic against pacifism 
and conscientious objection. His purpose is to 
show that certain evils are worse than war and 
can be met only by fighting and that “there is no 
rational moral principle which requires an in- 
dividual in all circumstances to refuse to par- 
ticipate in war once it has been started, even if 
he disapproved of it in the first place.” He ex- 
amines what he considers stock pacifist argu- 
ments in two chapters: ‘Pacifism as a Policy’’; 
and “Pacifism as an Individual Duty.’’ He then 
discusses the attitudes of the English conscien- 
tious objectors to alternative service and, last- 
ly, the question of the relationship between so- 
ciety and the pacifist. Field’s major principle 
or absolute is the preservation of the in-group 
against insidious minorities and the aggression 
of hostile out-groups. From this point of view 
pacifism is a major heresy and the pacifist ab- 
solutist no more than a “‘conscientious fascist,” 
and Field points this out in great detail. 
Pacifism is dismissed as a historical failure and 
as impractical and unrealistic in a world of 
violence and aggression. He tries to show that 
there is no basis for it in Christianity, that in- 
dividual conscience is not an infallible guide, 
and that pacifists are fortunate to live within 
the borders of tolerant, peace-loving nations. 
The book is an excellent demonstration of the 
conflict between value systems and between 
such systems and the social order in which 
their adherents attempt to realize them. Field’s 
hope that the book will contribute to a settled 
public opinion with regard to the pacifist is 
hardly tenable. 


Berkeley, California 


H. Orto DAHLKE 
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The Cult of Equality: A Study of the Race Prob- 
lem. By STUART OMER LANDRY. New Orleans: 
Pelican Pub. Co., 1945. Pp. viiit+359. $3.50. 
Landry is a native of Louisiana,’ who, ac- 

cording to the information on the book’s jacket, 

has been in New York and some other parts of 
the country. He was born in 1884 and‘has had 
experience as a merchant, banker, and advertis- 
ing agent/ Among his previous publications are 
books or pamphlets on Life Insurance, History 
of the Boston Club of New Orleans, and About 

Annuities. 

It is the author’s purpose, in the present 
volume, to state his opinion on racial equality, 
to present evidence in support of the doctrine 
of racial inequality, to show the superiority of 
the whites, and to point out “‘the danger to the 
whites of advocating social equality, which in 
time might bring about the merging of the 
races of Mankind to the detriment of the Cau- 
casians.’’ The author feels that he is fulfilling a 
profound moral obligation. If we ‘‘maintain the 
purity of the white race....the whole world 
will benefit.” ‘“To dilute its pure stock by fusion 
or intermarriage is to destroy the white race, 
and to destroy it is to pull down the temple of 
civilization.” “‘I have been forced to defend the 
theory of racial superiority, because no one else 
has undertaken it at this time.” 

The author is unaware of his own biases, un- 
critical of any statement that conforms to them, 
and unfamiliar with the nature of scientific 
evidence. The book shows no understanding of 
racial realities and no insight into the nature of 
race relations. The literary craftsmanship is 
not distinguished. 

But to the student of racial realities the book 
is very valuable. The author seems to embody 
and faithfully reflect racial beliefs and attitudes 
that prevail in his social class and community. 
Various field studies have undertaken with 
more or less success to report the folk attitudes 
in isolated areas of the South and to show the 
hiatus between modern knowledge and the folk 
beliefs. Here it is all set out by a more or less 
unsophisticated native who expounds the true 
doctrine and refutes the errors and heresies of 
the social scientists. 

The book is valuable, also, for the side light 
it throws on the evolution of racial ideology in 
periods of racial conflict. The efforts of excluded 
people to invade a dominant culture result in a 
mobilization of the dominant group to perpetu- 
ate the status quo. One aspect of the mobiliza- 
tion of the group is the fabrication of a body of 
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philosophy to justify the exclusion and perpetu- 
ate the traditional exploitation. In the Ameri- 
can South the Negro has generally been ex- 
cluded by force and fraud. But now the need is 
felt for a body of supporting doctrine, and the 
ideology must be pitched at various levels of 
literacy and sophistication. Donald Davidson’s 
recent article is calculated to prevent the pseu- 
do-intellectuals from being contaminated by 
the findings of science and scholarship. Howard 
Odum’s report on rumors provides arguments 
for a stratum of the population unskilled in the 
humanistic sophistries. Landry’s recital is 
pitched at the level of the village chamber of 
commerce and the man in the street. It will be 
particularly useful to the rabble-rousing politi- 
cian who instructs the inarticulate and the 
illiterate. 

E. B. REUTER 
Fisk University 


Business Leadership in the Large Corporations. 
By Rospert Aaron Gorpon. Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institute, 1945. Pp. xiv+ 
369. $3.00. 

This is a study of the “who,” not the “how,” 
of corporate leadership. From analysis of a 
wide variety of materials, such as investment 
manuals, reports to the S.E.C., congressional 
hearings, articles in Fortune, and interviews 
with executives, bankers, and others, the au- 
thor concludes that it is the executive group 
which makes decisions and exercises leadership 
in large corporations. He also concludes that 
directors, stockholders, and financial interests 
usually play a subordinate role in the direction 
and control of these firms. 

In the final section, “Incentives and the 
Professionalization of Business Leadership,” 
he deals with the wages of leadership and with 
some of the effects of the development of a 
professional executive group. He sees the de- 
velopment of a powerful executive group which 
lacks a clear-cut set of goals and which ‘s sub- 
ject to little control from without. He feels, 
however, that while the executive must exercise 
leadership, he should be subject to more effec- 
tive control by the board of directors. 

It is interesting to note that, although no 
mention is made of Burnham’s book, The 
Managerial Revolution, the author arrives at 
similar conclusions regarding the development 
of a powerful group of professional executives. 

While this book presents much useful ma- 


terial for the student of business organization, 
it leaves one with a feeling of superficiality of 
organization and analysis. Although it deals 
with a very important aspect of present so- 
ciety, it sheds little light on the nature of busi- 
ness leadership or on the business system in 
which it operates. 

BuURLEIGH B. GARDNER 
University of Chicago 


Employee Counseling: A New Viewpoint in In- 
dustrial Psychology. By NATHANIEL CANTOR. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1945. Pp. viii+-165. $2.00. 

A sound body of literature in the field of 
employee counseling is gradually developing, 
and this book is a real addition. In fact, it 
should be placed beside Management and the 
Worker by Roethlisberger and Dickson and 
Counseling and Psychotherapy by Carl R. Rog- 
ers as the most important books in the field. 

In the first section the author presents cer- 
tain human problems found in industry, de- 
scribes and analyzes the various approaches 
used in industry for dealing with them, and 
goes on to describe his own experiences in de- 
veloping a counseling program in industry. In 
the second section he presents certain psycho- 
logical concepts of the individual and his ad- 
justment, and then describes the function and 
the techniques of the nondirective counselor. 
In the final section he describes the counseling 
organization and its relation to the balance of 
the company organization. 

The program described is built around the 
nondirective interview, and a good use is made 
of quotations from interviews and actual cases. 
Much of the analysis and criticism of the ordi- 
nary counseling programs in industry should be 
of interest to personnel people, as it shows the 
degree of confusion and lack of clarity as to 
method and purpose which is so often found in 
the activities. 

Careful study shows many weaknesses. The 
statement of the problem is very thin and can- 
not be compared with the masterly analysis 
found in Management and the Worker. The at- 
tempt to develop the basic psychological con- 
cepts is inadequate, and it is not too clear just 
why these concepts are needed by the counselor. 
And the discussion of the nondirective inter- 
views falls short of the presentation in Counsel- 
ing and Psychotherapy. 

On the whole, the book is useful, but it does 
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not represent a real advance in our knowledge 
of either the nondirective techniques or their 
application in an industrial situation. It does 
reinforce many of the conclusions presented by 
the others and shows that the methods are not 
limited in their application to a few unique 


situations. BuRLEIGH B. GARDNER 


University of Chicago 


A Guide on Alcoholism for Social Workers. By 
RoBert V. SELIGER. Baltimore: Alcoholism 
Publications, 1945. Pp. 8+94. Paper, $2.00; 
cloth, $3.50. 

The modern conception of alcoholism as evi- 
dence of illness rather than dissipation runs 
throughout the book. The Rorschach analysis 
by means of ink-blots is explained and its use 
described. It is considered the best objective 
method for diagnosing the life-organization 
that needs alcohol or some other escape. Test 
questions (thirty-five in number) are given to 
reveal early signs of chronic alcoholism. Com- 
mon-sense re-educational guides for abnormal 
drinkers are included. 

This book will be of little use to the practic- 
ing social worker despite its modern point of 
view. What is needed is a study of our funda- 
mental institutions to try to discover why they 
fail to prepare the person for the type of culture 
in which we live. Only this will give a usable 
basis for helping the alcoholic to face cultural 


situations. L. Guy Brown 
Oberlin College 


Pioneering in Penology: The Amsterdam Houses 
of Correction in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. By THORSTEN SELLIN. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. 
Pp. xii+125. $2.50. 

According to Professor Sellin: ‘The Amster- 
dam houses of correction were created primarily 
to deal more effectively with petty thieves and 
professional beggars. They were reformatories, 
for the first time on the Continent utilizing la- 
bor and religious training as corrective instru- 
ments.” He analyzes the economic background 
of their origin: ‘The gradual migration to the 
towns, caused by the breakdown of the feudal 
system and the growth of urban industries, was 
giving rise to a proletariat, dependent for their 
livelihood on the sale of their labor, suffering 
from each unfavorable fluctuation in employ- 
ment, and from recurring epidemics of plague 
and pestilence.” 
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Most of this monograph is devoted to a de- 
scription of the construction and administra- 
tion of these correctional institutions. In the 
last chapter the author endeavors to trace their 
influence elsewhere. They seem to have had 
most influence in Germany and Scandinavia, 
very little in England, and none whatsoever in 
this country. The book is, on the whole, a 
rather episodic contribution to the history of 
penal reform. 

MAURICE PARMELEE 
Chicago, Illinois 


Character-Analysis: Principles and Techniques 
for Psychoanalysts in Practice and in Train- 
ing. By Reicu. Trans. by 
THEODORE P. Wo.rr. New York: Orgone 
Institute Press, 1945. Pp. xxii+328. $4.50. 
This is the second edition of Theodore 

Wolff’s translation of Reich’s Charakter- 

Analyse, first published in 1933. According to 

Reich’s subtitle, it is a book\primarily intended 

to furnish psychoanalysts in training or practice 

with “newer” orientations in the theory and 
technique of their specialty, and the greater 
part of the volume is devoted to this purpose. 

Some of Reich’s points are of general interest; 

for instance, he holds that the patient’s total 

character rather than merely his presenting 
symptoms are the proper concern of every 
analytic process and that the personality cannot 
be naively divided into Id, Ego, and Superego, 
libidinal “stages of development,” or separate 

“levels” of function. Even more earnestly, he 

contends that Freud’s concepts of the primary 

“death instincts” (Thanatos) are not only logi- 

cally unnecessary but biologically misleading, 

since masochism and its related phenomena are 
covertly hedonic strivings, whereas sadism, far 
from being a “drive toward death turned out- 
ward,” is a defensive reaction against anxiety- 
ridden needs for love or dependency. From the 
standpoint of technique, Reich goes beyond 
Freud’s topical rule that the “unconscious must 
be made conscious” and stresses the dynamic 
approach of working through the patient’s 
resistances according to the economic balance 
of motivations and defenses in the individual 
case. Similarly, he holds that since an analy- 
sand’s every word and act is an expression of an 
intricate balance of a vast complexity of un- 

conscious determinants, each of which has a 

bearing on the constantly changing analytic 

situation, no single “famulation” can ever be 
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either complete or therapeutically determina- 
tive. Instead, the analyst must discard the re- 
cently recrudesced mirage of ‘complete passivi- 
ty,” select his interpretations of content and 
transference (patient-physician relationships) 
with consummate skill, and be prepared for a 
contingent, fluid, and dialectic course of thera- 
py. Moreover, the analytic treatment cannot be 
considered effective until the patient’s schizoid 
“contactlessness” has been effectively bridged 
and the constricting facets and meshes of his 
“‘character armor’’ have either been shed or at 
least rendered comfortably pliable. 

Thus far, Reich’s theses—when they can be 
delivered from his peculiarly redundant, eso- 
teric, and polemic writing—appear cogent and 
reasonable. It seems strange, of course, that 
orientations so obvious should need emphatic 
restatement as late as 1932, but it must also be 
remembered that they have not penetrated into 
certain psychoanalytic quarters even today. 
And yet, inextricably imbedded in Reich’s dy- 
namic and holistic thinking is a monothetic 
absolutism as rigid and uncompromising as any 
that can be found in the most orthodox analytic 
writings. To quote directly: 


.... Every neurosis is based on unresolved con- 
flicts which occurred before the fourth year of life 
[p.5]..... From the economic point of view the task 
....is that of concentrating all object-libido in a 
purely genital transference [p. 127]..... Sex- 
economic considerations force us to stick to a strictly 
prescribed path which begins with the dissolution 
of the pregenital and negative attitudes and ends 
with the concentration of all the liberated psychic 
energy at the genital apparatus. The establishment 
of orgastic potency is the most important goal of 
therapy [p. 267]. 


In effect, Reich still contends that all neuro- 
ses are essentially disturbances in the attain- 
ment of sexual orgasm and that their cure must 
revolve about the re-establishment of this func- 
tion. In fact, nowhere in his writing is there a 
hint that he is acquainted with the wealth of 
evidence from clinical experience, war psychi- 
atry, animal experimentation, and other sources 
—evidence that has revealed the Protean 
biologic, experimental, and adaptive processes 
that play a role in every pattern of behavior, 
“normal” or “neurotic.” Yet to support his 
position he invokes perhaps the most outworn 
argumenium petilii principiit in the analytic 
sanctum, to wit: 

“A person who has not gone through a char- 
acter-analysis is unable to criticize its findings, 


simply because he lacks the sense organ for it 
....the genuine orgastic sensations which 
make their appearance for the first time with 
the involuntary contractions of the genital 
musculature” (p. 270). 

Even here Reich might still be credited as 
an inordinately narrow but sincere pleader for 
a highly specialized approach to the dynamics 
of certain behavior disorders, were it not that 
throughout the text cryptic passages appear 
that seem to transcend biologic fact and scien- 
tific reasoning altogether. Again to quote di- 
rectly: 


.... Compulsive talking ....is.... nothing but 
a biological manifestation of a chronic spasm of 
the deep muscles of the neck and throat [p. 37]..... 
The patient complains about affect-lameness be- 
cause of a block in his plasmatic currents and sensa- 
tions [p. 5s5]..... The living “orgonotic system,” 
the “bio-apparatus,” represents nothing but a spe- 
cial state of concentrated “orgone” energy..... 
“Orgone” is a visible, measurable and applicable 
energy of a cosmic nature. .... With hypothesis 
.... One cannot charge blood corpuscles or destroy 
cancer tumors; with orgone energy, one can..... 
A block of the orgonotic pulsations, say in the 
throat, makes the most complicated problems of 
oral sadism understandable in a simple manner 
[p. 272]. 


As Reich himself complains, he was expelled 
from the International Psychoanalytic As- 
sociation in 1934 because “its leadership no 
longer wished to identify itself with my con- 
cepts.”” Elsewhere in the book he implies that 
this expulsion really occurred because Freud 
suspected him of subverting his theories to 
Communist policy. In either case, the reader 
interested in the social implications of psycho- 
analytic metapsychology will find no apparent 
recognition of the role of cultural or economic 
factors in neuroses other than a periphrastic 
lament that current restrictions prohibit the 
free expression of “genitality.” All in all, the 
reviewer must regret that this curious mixture 
of analytic insights, bizarre formulations, and 
mystic fantasies presented as facts, reverting 
as it does to the gaucheries and extravagances 
of the early years of psychoanalysis, may even 
now be mistaken for, rather than contrasted 
with, the increasingly objective, biologically 
orientated, and scientifically valid organon of 
behavior theory toward which psychoanalysis 
is striving. 

Jutes H. MAsserman, M.D. 
University of Chicago 
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Sexual Anomalies. By Macnus HirscHFrE.p. 
New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 10944. 
Pp. i+630. $4.95. 

This book is a summary of the works of the 
late Dr. Magnus Hirschfeld compiled by his 
pupils. There is no mention, in the Preface or 
anywhere else in the book, of who these pupils 
were or in what way the materia! was collected. 
Apparently, therefore, the material in this book 
is a presentation of what the pupils considered 
the most important of Dr. Hirschfeld’s con- 
tributions and also the most original. The book 
is divided into twenty-eight chapters, of which 
the first attempts to present a review of the ma- 
terial on the physical basis of sexuality and the 
second a psychological theory of development 
of sex behavior. The remainder of the book is 
concerned with abnormal phenomena. 

No new data or theories are presented. The 
book contains a large number of brief case his- 
tories, which are designed to illustrate the vari- 
ous beliefs of Hirschfeld. Occasionally there is 
an attempt to develop a theory of the particu- 
lar type of sexual abnormality which is dis- 
cussed. These theoretical discussions seem to 
be halfhearted, however, as if they were chance 
ideas or statements. For example, in discussing 
homosexuality the authors state that Hirsch- 
feld’s theory is consistent with the psychoanaly t- 
ic theory as well as with the contrary theory 
(p. 274). They also state that the nature of 
homosexuality is such that it is most intimately 
related to the personality as a whole. In other 
words, homosexuality is closely connected with 
a specific constitution of the personality which 
may be defined as ‘‘intersexual,’’ that is, neither 
feminine nor masculine. This statement of the 
theory of homosexuality is a fair sample of 
other statements in the book regarding theories 
of other forms of abnormal sexual behavior. 

It would be unfair to disregard the impor- 
tance of Dr. Hirschfeld’s contribution from a 
reading of this book. It is certain, however, 
that this memorial has either been drawn up 
too hastily or is an indication that Dr. Hirsch- 
feld may not have organized his material in a 
systematic way. 

MANDEL SHERMAN 

University of Chicago 


Crime and the Human Mind. By Davi ABRA- 
HAMSEN. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944. Pp. xiv-+-243. $3.00. 
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The attempt is made herein to present a 
balanced psychoanalytical interpretation of 
criminal behavior. In the author’s own phrasing, 
he says that his is the psychiatric-psychologic 
viewpoint, according to which the approach to 
an understanding of crime is made through per- 
sonality factors as the psychoanalyst conceives 
them. Paramount is the working of unconscious 
forces which lead to a neurotic character, which 
represents practically the old relation of crime 
to neurosis that psychoanalysts insisted upon 
in years gone by. The neurotic character in- 
cludes, in addition, what persons of other 
training consider as psychopathic personality 
traits. 

Coming back to the balanced interpretation 
of factors, Abrahamsen arrives at the following 
formula: 

T+S 
ca, 
in which C stands for crime, T for tendencies, 
S for the situation, and R for resistance. “Crime 
may then be considered a product of a person’s 
tendencies and the situation of the moment in- 
teracting with his mental resistance.” 

“Tt is basically an instability of the three 
factors that leads man into crime. It is an alter- 
ation in the balance between what society de- 
mands and what the person is able to achieve.” 
The personality may not be able to meet the 
demands of the situation. 

One of the important factors of crime is the 
sense of guilt and its unconscious ramifications: 
a need to suffer or a need to be punished. Ac- 
cording to Abrahamsen, these are very obvious 
in the explanation of murder: the classic ex- 
ample, of course, is found in the personality of 
Raskolnikow in Dostoevski’s Crime and Punish- 
ment. 

Abrahamsen classifies offenders according to 
the degree of personality involvement. There 
are the “momentary offenders,” including situ- 
ational, accidental, and associational, who show 
little personality involvement. And there are 
the ‘‘chronic offenders,” including those afflict- 
ed with organic or functional disorders; chronic 
situational, accidental, and associational of- 
fenders; neurotic and compulsory offenders; 
offenders with neurotic characters; and offend- 
ers with faulty development of the superego— 
all of whom have personality involvement. 

Sociological and cultural factors are given a 
prominent place in Abrahamsen’s work. These 
situational factors, however, are not always 
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handled with the finesse of a person of sociologi- 
cal training. 

WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Ohio State University 


After-conduct of Discharged Offenders: A Report 
to the Department. By SHELDON GLUECK, 
ELEANOR T. GLUECK, FELIx FRANKFURTER 
and P. H. WinrreLp. London: Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., 1945. Pp. xvi+119. $2.50. 
This book is the fifth volume in a series, 

“English Studies in Criminal Science,” and 

continues the scientific work of these two well- 

known authors. It contains a Foreword by Dr. 

Felix Frankfurter, a Preface by Professor P. H. 

Winfield, and an Editorial Note by Professors 

L. Radzinowicz and J. W. G. Turner. 

The inclusion of this book in the Cambridge 
University series is an honor rightfully earned 
by the Gluecks. They have made noteworthy 
contributions to prediction in the field of de- 
linquency. This work continues their study of 
the history of the delinquent prior to sentence, 
of his behavior in the institution, and of his 
record on parole. The purpose is the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. 

When released, 88.2 per cent of the parolees 
committed delinquencies, while only 11.8 per 
cent were nondelinquent. The rate of delin- 
quency decreased in the second five-year period 
and slightly in the third five-year period after 
release. This shows the failure of peno-correc- 
tional treatment and the methods used to de- 
termine treatment. Improvement in the sec- 
ond five-year period is explained by maturation. 
In “the factor of ageing (up to a certain period) 
must be sought the chief explanation of reform. 
.... It is the lack of adequate maturity, there- 
fore, that seems to underlie persistence in 
recidivism” (pp. 79-85). This is an important 
point, but it ignores the fact that the criminal 
may be well integrated emotionally, intellec- 
tually, and physically. Criminality may be a 
matter of maturation, just as any other activity, 
approved or disapproved, may involve maturi- 
ty. Not all reformed delinquents are mature. 
There is still a tendency in most research to 
create dichotomies, like “normal’’ and ‘‘ab- 
normal,” and make them seem diametrically 
opposed to each other. When delinquent pat- 
terns disappear, it is a sign of maturation in a 
nondelinquent direction rather than in a de- 
linquent direction. 

Though the Glueck studies should be used 
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extensively in every course in criminology, there 
is one important weakness in their research. 
Not enough emphasis is placed on the study of 
the social situation in which postinstitutional 
treatment is to be carried out. This is necessary 
for prediction, since success depends on en- 
couraging the socially approved aspects of the 
delinquent’s human nature. One can predict 
success only where the social situation does not 
provide a chance for the use of existing delin- 
quent attitudes, ideas, interests, and desires. 
One can predict that if a person has a criminal 
nature he will use it, given the appropriate situ- 
ation. Prediction and treatment must be based 
on a study of the nondelinquent potentialities of 
the person and the selection of an environment 
friendly to the use of these potentialities. It is 
obvious that the social situation is not the same 
in the second and third five-year periods as in 
the first. Maturation and the disappearance of 
delinquent patterns seem to be due, in part, to 
the appearance of new factors in the life and 
environment of the person. Aging brings con- 
tact with new circumstances. 

Recidivism is an important concept in this 
study and in the field of criminality. It is un- 
fortunate that it has this limited denotative 
meaning. There is recidivism in every area of 
life—in eating, in religion, in reading, etc. All 
people, not only criminals, tend to repeat acts. 
The relationship between delinquents and non- 
delinquents must be seen if there is to be pre- 
diction and control. Stability in human nature 
depends on recidivism. 

The authors make no exaggerated claims for 
their clinical recommendations, showing that 
only a slightly lower recidivism might be ex- 
pected if their recommendations were followed. 
Every student of human nature, however, 
knows that they are on the right track and im- 
proving their techniques as they proceed. 


L. Guy Brown 
Oberlin College 


Human Nature: The Marxian View. By VER- 
NON VENABLE. New York: A. A. Knopf, 
1945. Pp. xii+217. $3.00. 


Venable’s book is based entirely on the origi- 
nal writings of Marx and Engels without even a 
reference to the considerable secondary litera- 
ture. Moreover, the author has set himself the 
sole task of systematizing Marx’s and Engels’ 
philosophical fragments rather than proceeding 
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in the usual manner of shifting back and forth 
between description and critical discussion. 
Despite the vast literature which has been writ- 
ten about Marx and Engels and the author’s 
disregard of it, it should be emphasized that 
his is an illuminating contribution. 

The success of Venable’s effort is largely due 
to the question which has guided his analysis 
and which is clear from the title: What view of 
man underlies the Marxian analysis of capital- 
ist civilization? Externally, this question has 
become more prominent in “‘Marxist”’ literature 
since the discovery of some early philosophical 
manuscripts in the early 1930’s. Substantively, 
it reflects perhaps a growing concern with the 
humanist aspect of classical socialism, which 
until then had been almost lost sight of. It is the 
great merit of Venable’s work to have directed 
our attention forcefully to this aspect of Marx’s 
work, the more so since only a few writers (such 
as Abram L. Harris and Herbert Marcuse) have 
dealt with this problem in English. Anybody 
familiar with the fragmentary character of 
Marx’s and Engels’ writings in this respect will 
recognize the considerable effort which has 
gone into the author’s systematization. 

The shortcomings of the book, if such they 
be, are largely those of omission. The author 
has not, as far as I can see, discussed some of 
the early Marx manuscripts (e.g., his doctoral 
Dissertation and especially a fragment dealing 
with the relation of economics and philosophy), 
although he deals at length with Engels’ Dia- 
lectics of Nature. Nor has he adequately taken 
into account Marx’s curious view that under 
socialism the division of labor would be more 
humane, because it would be considerably di- 
minished, if not abolished. A more serious omis- 
sion is perhaps the author’s intentional disre- 
gard of all subsequent work. There are obvious 
advantages in refusing to mix systematic com- 
pilation with references to controversial litera- 
ture. But the philosophical and “anthropologi- 
cal” aspects of Marx’s thought are precisely 
those which have not been controversial as 
much as they have been disregarded. Venable 
makes one short reference to the affinity of G. 
H. Mead’s psychology to that of Marx, but he 
does not expand on it. Nor has he referred to 
such writers as Veblen, Simmel, Mannheim, 
and the modern students of industrial relations. 
Such a confrontation would have been enlight- 
ening, partly because it would still contribute 
to current discussions of the “cultural crisis,’ 
the role of labor in human conduct, etc., and 
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partly because it would show how short the 
memory of some writers really is. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
University of Chicago 


Helping Teachers Understand Children. By the 
STAFF OF THE DIVISION ON CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT AND TEACHER PERSONNEL. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1945. Pp. xv+468. $3.50. 


This study was undertaken voluntarily by a 
group of classroom teachers and principals in a 
public school system which was associated for 
some three years with the Commission on 
Teacher Education. 

The problem of understanding children was 
approached by way of anecdotal records. Rec- 
ords on two boys report behavior for periods of 
from three to seven months; the behavior of a 
third boy was reported through Grades V, VI, 
and VII; the remaining records report the be- 
havior of six girls as a group, at the level of the 
third grade. 

It is interesting to see how the teachers’ 
anecdotal records of these “problem children’ 
changed from condemnation and judgment- 
making to objective descriptions of significant 
behavior. These changes were, obviously, the 
result of the teachers’ growing ability to take a 
scientific attitude toward their subjects. These 
changes can also be described in terms of the 
teachers’ learning to find patterns, discover 
cause-and-effect sequences, and generally gain 
insight where they had formerly been disposed 
simply to “‘order and forbid.” 

The method is not new. It is that which 
Healey and Bronner employed in the study of 
delinquent children. It has been used by Mayo, 
Whitehead, Roethlisberger, and others in 
studies of morale among industrial workers. The 
basic assumption in all these attempts to un- 
derstand “what makes Sammy run” is that the 
whole person is involved, and that behavior is 
caused. 

It is no disparagement of this well-disciplined 
study to observe that truly great teachers have 
understood much of what is involved in the 
cause and cure of “problem children.” But they 
knew it privately and as an artist knows it. 
Through this and other similar studies the proc- 
esses which induce deviant behavior have, 
through scientific study, become public knowl- 
edge. But as this knowledge has become public, 
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where it was once private and “intuitive,” the 
tendency has arisen to set up experts in both 
study and “‘treatment.” In the reviewer’s opin- 
ion the task of understanding students, whether 
they be children at the elementary level or 
adults at the college and graduate level, is one 
which cannot be entirely bureaucratized. Nor 
does this study suggest that. In fact, it appears 
to imply that teaching and understanding go 
hand in hand. This implication is the book’s 
chief contribution to the “understanding of 
children.” If we take it seriously, we shall be 
somewhat less disposed to separate, at any 
educational level, teaching and “advising.” 


EArt S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


The Economic Status of the New York Metro- 
politan Region in 1944. By the REGIONAL 
PLAN AssociATIOn, Inc. New York: Region- 
al Plan Association, Inc., 1944. Pp. xx+o91. 
$3.50. 


This volume is presented as the first of a 
series of analytical studies of the economic 
trends and prospects of the New York Metro- 
politan Region and twenty-two counties sur- 
rounding the Port of New York, considered as 
“an economic operating unit.” The series is 
under the direction of Dr. Homer Hoyt. 

This first study deals with the opportunities 
for making a living in the New York Region 
after the war. Hoyt’s basic analytic tool is one 
that he evolved with his associates in the Re- 
search Division of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and that he applied to an analysis 
of Chicago on behalf of the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission. It proceeds from the premise that a 
city cannot feed itself or supply its own raw 
materials and that it must accordingly produce 
something for export, if it is to survive, beyond 
what it produces for consumption by its own 
citizens. Employment in production for export 
he calls ‘‘basic”: it generates secondary em- 
ployment in trades serving those engaged in 
basic production. 

There is, in Hoyt’s approach, a calculable 
relationship between the amounts of basic em- 
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ployment and service employment. In early 
studies he posited a one-to-one relationship; 
in successive inquiries he has come to see that it 
is variable. For the New York Region after the 
war, he estimates a relationship of 1 to 2.16. It 
is beyond the scope of this review to explain 
how he arrives at this ratio; indeed, it is beyond 
the scope of Hoyt’s compact and tightly writ- 
ten report. He states what assumptions he 
made but does not expound his reasons for his 
choices. This theory hits at the belief that serv- 
ice employment can be expected to serve as a 
catch-all for workers not employed in basic 
manufacturing by showing the derivative na- 
ture of the local service activities. 

Since the way in which people earn their 
livings affects their mode of life, this rigorous 
economic analysis has fascinating social over- 
tones. I should suppose that Metropolitan 
New York would afford the highest ratio of 
service employment of any city, because it has 
high-wage basic “industries,” including a sub- 
stantial “‘income from profits, dividends and 
rents” resulting from investments by New 
Yorkers all over the world. 

Examining the region as a whole, Hoyt’s 
study points out the great extent to which 
large-scale heavy industry is outside the central 
city and yet how large basic employment is in 
the central city. It is dispersed, however, among 
312 separate industries; in 1939 there were 
35,496 establishments in the region, with an 
average of only 27 wage-earners each. 

The conclusion is that, after the war, 855,000 
more jobs must be found than existed in the 
region in March, 1940, to employ the prospec- 
tive labor force in 1945-46, if there is to be a 
“fairly prosperous level” of economy, or the 
region must “face the prospect of vacant 
houses, declining property values, foreclosures 
and municipal financial difficulties.” 

Hoyt’s study is a valuable contribution to 
methodology in working with the vast undif- 
ferentiated mass of data that can be assembled 
on the life of a city; it should be applied to cities 
of various sizes and types. 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 


National Housing Agency 
New York City 
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ABRAHAMSEN, Davip. Men, Mind, and Power. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 
viii+155. $2.00. An analysis by a Norwegian 
psychiatrist, who lived through part of-the Nor- 
wegian occupation, of the German mentality as 
molded in German family life; case studies of the 
personalities of leading Nazis; and a recommen- 
dation that moral regeneration must begin in a 
change in the family and the status of women. 

AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON Epucation. Helping Teach- 
ers Understand Children. Washington, D.C.: 
Staff of the Division on Child Development and 
Teacher Personnel, 1945. Pp. v+468. $3.50. 
Case material assembled during a workshop at 
the University of Chicago, showing the useful- 
ness of studying the school child as a person, of 
looking for recurrent patterns of behavior, and 
of discovering the cliques and friend pairs among 
them. 

ANDERSON, W. A. Farm Co-operatives and Farm 
Women: A Study of the Knowledge and Attitudes 
of Farm Women Relative to Co-operatives. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1945. Pp. 1+36. 

ARNE, S1cRmD. United Nations Primer. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1945. Pp. 14156. $1.25. 
Brief accounts of inter-Allied conferences and 
agreements, from the Atlantic Charter to the 
San Francisco Conference. 

Bartey, CANNON. Seaman A. Knapp: 
Schoolmaster of American Agriculture. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. xiii+307. 
$3.25. Biography of a pioneer in agricultural 
education. 

BAKER, JoHN CALHOUN. Directors and Their Func- 
tions: A Preliminary Study. Boston: Division of 
Research, Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University, 1945. Pp. v-+145. 
$2.50. A preliminary statement of types of boards 
of directors, with detailed studies of four large 
companies, each with a different policy in selec- 
tion of directors. 

Bontemps, Arna, and Conroy, Jack. They Seek a 
City. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 1945. Pp. vii+ 266. $2.75. The four great mi- 
grations of Negroes from the South to the North; 
their effect on northern cities, ecologically and 
socially; and some of the romantic, exotic char- 
acters who appeared in the migratory process. 

BRUNNER, EpMUND DES.; SANDERS, Irwin T.; and 
ENsMINGER, Dovuc tas. Farmers of the W orld: The 
Development of Agricultural Extension. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 
vii+ 208. $2.50. A survey of extension work (as a 
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way of bringing about. social change in agricul- 
tural communities) in various parts of world. 
Description of rural life in various countries, and 
two papers on peasant cultures in general. , 

Bryson, Giapys. Man and Society: The Scottish 
Inquiry of the Eighteenth Century. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1945. Pp. viii+-287. 
$3.00. The ideas of these philosophers (Ferguson, 
Hume, Hutcheson, Burnet, Reid, Adam Smith, 
Stewart) on the nature of man and social institu- 
tions presented in a systematic fashion. Full notes 
and bibliography. 

CHANDLER, ALBERT R. Rosenberg’s Nazi Myth. 
New York: Cornell University Press, 1945. Pp. 
v+146. $1.75. An analysis of Alfred Rosenberg’s 
life and personality, as well as of his political 
myth. 

Cuin LEE, GRACE. George Herbert Mead: Philosopher 
of the Social Individual. New Y ork: King’s Crown 
Press, 1945. Pp. vi+100. $1.50. A brief presenta- 
tion and critique of Mead’s philosophy. Chapters 
on the act, perception, social attitude, reflection, 
the self, and society. A bibliography of Mead’s 
work, 

CommiTtTrEE To INVESTIGATE CHRONIC DISEASES 
AMONG INDIGENTS. Interim Report to Sixty- 
fourth General Assembly, Springfield, Illinois, 
June 7, 1945. Springfield: Committee To Investi- 
gate Chronic Diseases among Indigents, 1945. 
Pp. vi+32. 

CotreritL, R. S. A Short History of the Americas. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. Pp. vii+ 
437. A revision of a textbook with Bibliography 
brought up to date. Covers period from dis- 
coveries to the present. 

Drake, St. Ciatr, and Cayton, Horace R. Black 
Metropolis: A Study of Negro Life in a Northern 
City. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1945. 
Pp. vii+809. $5.00. An account, including statis- 
tics and maps, of all phases of life in Chicago’s 
Black Belt, including new material on Negro 
business, legitimate and extralegal; the style of 
living; “passing”; and a description of the cur- 
rent frame of mind of Negro intellectuals. 

EASTERBY, J. H. The South Carolina Rice Planta- 
tion, as Revealed in the Papers of Robert F. W. 
Allston. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1945. Pp. v-+478. $5.00. Papers rich in detail of 
the business affairs, social life, etc., of a planta- 
tion family. Good Introduction; a calendar (1810- 
68) of the documents; Bibliography and Index 
make the book useful to students of this type of 
plantation. 

EMERSON, HAVEN. Local Health Units for the Nation. 
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New York. Commonwealth Fund, 1945. Pp. 
vi+333. A survey by states of local health serv- 
ices and of relevant laws. 

Hstao-Tunec, and CHanc, Cutu-I. Earthbound 
China: A Study of Rural Economy in Yunnan. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 
vii+319. $3.75. A study of three Yunnan vil- 
lages, ranging from strictly agricultural to in- 
dustrial and commercial, stating the dilemma of 
land, population, inheritance customs, and capi- 
talism 


FLUGEL, J. C. Man, Morals, and Society: A Psycho- 
analytical Study. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1945. Pp. 5 +328. $4.50. Syste- 
matic essay on the implications of psychoanalysis 
for morals, especially for contemporary problems. 

The Frontier between Armenia and Turkey as De- 
cided by President Woodrow Wilson, November 22, 
1920. Armenian National Committee. Pp. 5+ 22. 

GuNN, SELSKAR M., and Piatt, Purr S. Voluntary 
Health Agencies: An Interpretive Study. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1945. Pp. iii+364. 
$3.00. Report of a general study of the voluntary 
health movement and the institutions growing 
out of it, with interpretations, criticisms, and 
proposals. 

Hercutes, Eric E. L. Democracy Limited. Cleve- 
land: Central Pub. House, 1945. Pp. 7+183. $2.50. 
A brief undocumented statement of the social and 
economic place of the Negro in the United States. 

Herr, VINCENT V. How We Influence One Another: 
The Psychology of Social Interaction. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Pub. Co., 1945. Pp. vii+266. $2.25. A text 
in social psychology in which current theories and 
research are presented, but criticized for their 
minimizing of reason. 

HiIRscHFELD, GERHARD. Social Security, Past.... 
Present .... Future? Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Taxpayers Association, Inc., 1945. Pp. 1+ 
116. $1.00. A comprehensive consideration of the 
Social Security system, dealing with the impor- 
tant issues. Contains useful charts and a selected 
bibliography of the most important works on so- 
cial security. 

HONIGSHEIM, Paul. Europe: Iis Peoples and Cul- 
tures. East Lansing: Michigan State College, 
Institute of Foreign Studies, 1945. Pp. 1+44. 

Jones, STEPHEN B. Boundary-making: A Handbook 
for Statesmen, Treaty Editors, and Boundary Com- 
missioners. Washington, D.C.: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Division of 
International Law, 1945. Pp. v-+268. $3.00. A 
scholarly and technical analysis of the problems 
(human, physical, etc.) of setting international 
boundaries. Extensive maps and charts to illus- 
trate problems. 

KALENDERIAN, VAHAN H. An Inquiry into the Pat- 
tern of Turkish Nationalism. Armenian National 
Committee, 1945. Pp. 3+16. 

LanpIs, BENSON Y. Some Economic Aspects of Al- 

cohol Problems. (“Memoirs of the Section on Al- 
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cohol Studies, Yale University,” No. 4.) New 
Haven: Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1945. Pp. iv+44. 

LEIGHTON, ALEXANDER H. The Governing of Men: 
General Principles and Recommendations Based 
on Experience at a Japanese Relocation Camp. 
Published in co-operation with the American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, Inc. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1945. 
Pp. vii+404. $3.75. A psychiatrist, who is also 
an anthropologist, reports on the events of relo- 
cation and of the Poston Camp and uses the data 
to discuss general problems of individual be- 
havior and social organization under stress. 

Lonpon, Kurt. Backgrounds of Conflict: Ideas and 
Forms in World Politics. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1945. Pp. vii+487. $3.75. On the develop- 
ment of political aims and ideologies in the lead- 
ing countries of the world. 

A Memorandum Relating to the Armenian Question. 
Armenian National Committee, 1945. Pp. 3--12. 

Moon, PENDEREL. Strangers in India. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1945. Pp. v+184. $2.00. 
Cultural contact in India reported by an English- 
man of the Indian Civil Service. Chapters on 
peasants, missionaries, politics, etc. 

MorGan, CARLYLE. Bretton Woods: Clues to a 
Monetary Mystery. Boston: World Peace Foun- 
dation, 1945. Pp. vii+143. 

Motwani, Krewat. Science and Society in India: 
Foundations of Planning. Bombay: Kulkarni, 
Hind Kitabs, 1945. Pp. v-+123. A series of lec- 
tures on the impact of science upon Indian so- 
ciety. 

NaTHAN, Cyntata Rice. Case Work with Ill and 
Disabled Servicemen. (Reprinted from The Fami- 
ly, February, March, May, June, July, 1945). 
New York: Family Welfare Association of Amer- 
ica, 1945. Pp. 1+31. $0.40. 

New York STATE COUNSELORS ASSOCIATION. 
Practical Handbook for Counselors. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1945. Pp. 3+1609. 

Opum, Howarp W. American Social Problems: An 
Introduction to the Study of the People and Their 
Dilemmas. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1945. 
Pp. iii+549. $3.00. A revision. The bibliogra- 
phies appear to be as of 1939, date of the original 
edition. 

Orpan, Harry. Social Concepts and the Child Mind. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. ix+ 
130. $1.75. Results of a test of the recognition 
of social problems by a group of school children. 

Papers of the Institute of Research and Training in the 
Social Sciences, No. 8; Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Business Research, No. 10. Nashville: Vanderbilt 
University Press; Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1945. Pp. 4+106. $0.50. 

Parsons, ELstE CLews. Peguche: Canton of Otavalo, 
Province of Imbabura, Ecuador: A Study of An- 

dean Indians. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1945. Pp. viii+-225. $3.00. A posthumously 
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published monograph based on field work. Bib- 
liography and appendixes. 

Pusiic RELATIONS BRancH, ALLIED COMMISSION, 
A.P.O. 394, U.S. Army. A Review of Allied Mili- 
tary Government and of the Allied Commission in 
Italy July 10, 1943-——-D-Day, Sicily, to May 2, 
1945, German Surrender in Italy. Rome: Stabi- 
limento Grafico Guiseppe Menaglia, 1945. Pp. 
S+125. 

Report of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Incorpo- 
rated, 1944. New York: Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion, Inc., 1944. Pp. v+44. 

RESEARCH DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION AND THE COMMITTEE ON STUDIES 
AND AWARDS OF P1 LAMBDA THETA. Women in the 
Professions: A Wartime Survey. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1945. 
Pp. iii+142. $1.50. A statistical report on the 
personal and economic status of a large sample of 
professional women, largely teachers, and a re- 
port on the changes of status caused by the war. 

Rockwoop, Lemo D., and Forp, Mary E. N. 
Youth, Marriage, and Parenthood: The Attitudes 
of 364 University Juniors and Seniors toward 
Courtship, Marriage, and Parenthood: New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1945. Pp. vii+208. 
$3.00. Attitudes of subjects on sex education and 
premarital sex »ehavior, as well as matters named 
in title, analyzed and compared with findings of 
similar studies made by others. 

Rog, ANNE, and Burks, BARBARA. Adult Adjust- 
ment of Foster-Children of Alcoholic and Psychotic 
Parentage and the Influence of the Foster-Home. 
With a chapter on sibling adjustment in collabo- 
ration with BELA MITTELMANN. New Haven: 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1945. 
Pp. vi+164. $2.00. 

SHEPARD, WARD. Food or Famine: The Challenge of 
Erosion. New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. 
v+225. $3.00. A statement of the necessity of 
nation-wide scientific land management to con- 
trol erosion and increase soil productivity. 

Smita, Marion B. Survey of Social Science. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1945. Pp. v+728. $4.00. 
A textbook for colleges, growing out of a general 
course offered at Louisiana State University. 
Deals with origin of man, culture, population, 
institutions, and change. 

Situ, C. The Church in Our Town: A 
Study of the Relationship between the Church and 
the Rural Community. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, [1945]. Pp. 7-+190. $1.50. Semi- 
popular presentation of rural “problems,” with 
proposal for adapting rural church to its com- 
munity. Bibliography. 

SPILLaRD, J. Needle in Haystack. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945. Pp. 1+1098. 
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$2.50. Purely anecdotal reminiscences of ten 
years’ work as a federal narcotics agent; for the 
general reader. 

Tompson, Laura. The Native Culture of the Mari- 
anas Islands. (Bull. 185.) Honolulu: Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum, 1945. Pp. i+5r. 

Tosias, IRENE. A Psychiatric Social Worker Over- 
seas. New York: Family Welfare Association of 
America, 1945. Pp. 3+45. $0.50. 

NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS AssocIATION and U.S. 
PusLtic HEALTH SERVICE. Tuberculosis in the 
United States: Graphic Presentation, Vol. I: Mor- 
tality Statistics for States and Geographic Divi- 
sions; Vol. I{: Proportionate Mortality Statistics 
for States and Geographic Divisions; Vol. II: 
Mortality Statistics for Larger Cities. Tables and 
graphic charts on mortality by age, sex, race, by 
regions and states, for three periods, 1919-21, 
1929-31, 1939-41. 

UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BurEAU. Your Child 
from One to Six. Washington, D.C.: U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, 1945. Pp. ii+147. $0.15. 
Handbook of information on all aspects of child 
care and training, written for parents. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. The Humanities at Work. 
Denver: Regional Conference of the Humanities, 
Social Science Foundation, University of Denver, 
1944. Pp. v+158. Symposium on the relation of 
the humanities to pro‘!+ssional, scientific, and 
adult education. The statements are very brief, 
averaging four or five pages each. 

VISHNIAK, Marc. The Legal Status of Stateless Per- 
sons. New York: Research Institute on Peace 
and Post-war Problems of the American Jewish 
Committee, 1945. Pp. 3+70. 

VLEKKE, B. H. M. The Netherlands and the United 
States. (“America Looks Ahead Series,’’ No. 10.) 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1945. Pp. 
v+96. $0.50. 

WicHtTwick, M. IRENE. Vocational Interest Patterns: 
A Developmental Study of a Group of College W om- 
en. New York: Columbia University, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 1945. Pp. v+ 
231. $2.60. An eight-year study comparing the 
results of vocational-interest tests with the later 
careers of a group of college women. 

YALE, JouN R. (ed.). Frontier Thinking in Guidance. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1945. 
Pp. 3+160. 

Yanc, Martin C. A Chinese Village: Taitou, 
Shantung Province. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. xii+-275. $3.00. Chapters 
on the people, standard of living, the family as 
primary economic and ceremonial group, mar- 
riage, child-training, rise and fall of the family, 
village leaders, and the life-history of a village 
boy in Shantung Province. 
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American Social 
Problems, Revised 


By HOWARD W. ODUM 
University of North Carolina 


A comprehensive, authentic introduction to the Ameri- 
can scene for Introduction to Sociology or Social Prob- 
lems courses. In realistic and vivid fashion, the student 
is provided with an institutional and historical frame- 
work in which to analyze and seek the solutions to the 
problems which confront the people. 


1945 xrrv+549 pp. $3.00 


The Field of 
Social Work 


By ARTHUR E. FINK 
University of North Carolina 


One of the most thorough and accurate introductions to 
social work available. The scope and nature of this 
widely expadned field are clearly revealed through real- 
istic descriptions of the special areas and through the 
actual case studies used to illustrate each. 


1942 518 pp. $3.15 


257 FOURTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 10 
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New Columbia Books 


for the sociologist 


IRAN 


By William S. Haas 


Iranian Institute and School for Social Studies 


Here is the first broad, unbiased survey of the ancient country so important to 
future international relations. Dr. Haas, author of What is European Civilization? 
interprets current conflicts and problems in Iran against a background of the 
country’s history and culture, with particular attention to society and govern- 
ment, Persian psychology, the economic situation, and the reforms of Reza 


Shah. $3.50 


MEN, MIND, AND POWER 
By David Abrahamsen, M.D. 


author of Crime and the Human Mind 


German mentality and society are analyzed by an eminent psychiatrist and 
criminologist, in a clear, psychologically sound study of the Nazi war criminals. 
Dr. Abrahamsen concludes his analysis with a constructive program for making 
Germany a useful member of the society of nations striving for peace. $2.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FRONTIERS 


OF SOCIETY 
By Abram Kardiner 


with the collaboration of Ralph Linton, 
Cora Du Bois and James West 


*‘Marks a turning point in the study of man. It is a genuine integration of psy- 
chology and anthropology. ... . The direction of future work in a basic social 
science cannot help but be affected by the correlation which has been achieved 
in this book.” —Robert K. Merton, New York Times Book Review. $5.00 


THE JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 
By Herbert H. Stroup 


**Mr. Stroup has done sociologists and historians a real ‘service in bringing to- 
gether conveniently such facts as are available about an important, militant re- 
ligious minority.””—American Historical Review. 


**A thorough job of reporting on a relatively small, although significant socio- 
logical form in religion.” —Rural Sociology. $2.50 


Columbia University Press 


f 


The anthropological approach to 


The German People— 


A SOCIAL PORTRAIT TO 1914 


by 
Robert H. Lowie 


Professor of Anthropology 
University of California 


Using the scientific method of the anthropologist, Professor Lowie has 
analyzed the social structure of Germany and German social attitudes, 
with special reference to the period from about 1750 to 1914. “It is a major 
tour de force,” said one reader, “‘re-creating the living atmosphere of pre- 
war Germany to a degree I have never seen duplicated 


143 pp., paper, $1.75 


and 


The Japanese Nation— 


A SOCIAL SURVEY 


by 
John F. Embree 


Associate Professor of Anthropology 
University of Hawaii 


Dr. Embree has applied to the Japanese nation the method of the student 
of primitive societies and modern communities in this factual and objective 
analysis, which provides a complete and authoritative discussion of the 
Japanese social structure. “Done with first-hand knowledge, eminent in- 
sight, and dispassionately. The best introduction to contemporary Japan.” 
—A. L. Krorser. 308 pp., text ed., $2.25 


RINEHART & COMPANY, Inc. 


Formerly Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
232 Madison Avenue New York 16 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


To Be Published in May 


FUNDAMENTALS 


OF 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


By 


Francis E. MERRILL (Editor) 
RALPH P. HOLBEN, ROBERT E. RIEGEL, 


EARL SIKES, and Etmer E. SMEAD 


ALL MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


HE outgrowth of many years of teaching an integrated social 

science course to college students, this new one-volume college 
textbook supplies the need for a relatively simple, nicely balanced, 
and sufficiently comprehensive presentation of the fundamentals of 
social science adapted to the special demands of introductory 
courses. The book is particularly notable for its logical organization, 
which leads from the familiar setting of the family to the complex 
scene of politics and government; for its emphasis on fundamentals; 
for its conciseness, which affords an opportunity for outside reading; 
and for its pleasing, lucid style. The text is divided into eight parts, 
each of which is complete in itself and may be studied at any time 
during the course in accordance with the teacher’s preference. 


Part headings: I—Social Organization and the Family; II—Popula- 
tion and Race Problems; I1I—Crime and the Criminal; [V—Busi- 
ness and Government; V—Price and Credit Institutions; VI—Pub- 
lic Finance; VII—Labor and Economic Insecurity; VIII—Govern- 
ment and Politics in a Democracy. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 WEST 32ND STREET, NEW YORK |, NEW YORK 


